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WRECKAGE: Workers drain eee a crashed single engine plane in the 
woods off of Route 108. Police said this is the first crash in over 10 years at the 
former airfield. It took police two weeks to discover that downed plane. 


Plane crashes 


near college 


® Witness says the propeller stopped working as 
it passed over the Haverhill campus before 
crashing into the woods a short distance away 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Editor 


AVERHILL — Two people es-. 


caped a plane crash without 

injury after making an emer- 
gency landing in the woods just down 
the road from NECC. 

The Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion and the National Transportation 
Safety Board are investigating the crash. 

Awitness said the plane’s propeller 
stopped as it flew over the Haverhill 
campus before it crashed into the woods 
about two air miles away. 

The plane took off just after 9 a.m. 
from Lawrence Airport with full fuel 
tanks March 4, police said. When the 
plane reached 2,000 feet, Colin 
Cressman, of Manchester, N.H., and 
student pilot Gretchen Aleman, of Hav- 
erhill, said the plane developed engine 
trouble. 

Police and fire officials received a 
call at 9:15 a.m. informing them of a 
small plane in need of making an emer- 
gency landing at the old Dutton Air- 
port off Route 108 by Kenoza Lake. 

The airport is no longer in use, and 
the runway is in poor condition, fire 


officials said. 

Police said as the plane tried to land 
on the runway, it catapulted into the air 
and nose-dived into the nearby woods. 
Witnesses said the plane overshot the 
runway. 

Fire Chief John Landers said the plane 
went into the woods because the runway 
was too short. 

When firefighters arrived, fuel was 
pouring out of the plane. He said 
Cressman and Aleman were lucky a fire 
did not start. 

Haverhill’s hazardous materials spill 
team monitored the plane and lined the 
swampy area with absorbent mats. Police 
said about nine gallons of gasoline leaked 
into the wetlands area. 

Cressman and Aleman were taken to 
Hale Hospital where they were treated 
and released. Police said there is an “X” 
marked on the runway to alert pilots that 
the field is off-limits. 

But this left Cressman and Aleman 
with limited options, fire officials said. 
Their choices for landing were either the 
closed air field or Interstate 495. 

Police said Cressman is aveteran flight 
instructor who has worked with students 
at the Lawrence airport for many years. 


Paper disposed of with 
regular trash; President 
says it may be too costly 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Editor 


hough Ed Sheehan, superintendent 
of buildings and grounds said the 
college is doing an “excellent job” of 
recycling, there is one minor problem: the 
white paper in those blue recycling bins is 
going into the 
regular trash. 
Nighttime 
building cleaners 
are supposed to 
put paper in the 
blue bins into a 
recycling barrel 
and trash into a 
separate barrel, 
Sheehan said. 
Those blue bins 
however are being 


ecycling 
rashed? 


dumpster. North Shore [Recycling Fiber} 
comes up about once a week and empties it 
or when we call them,” he said. 

Sheehan said the program is not paying 
for itself any more because the price of 
paper has dropped, so NECC is paying to 
continue recycling. 

“North Shore doesn’t want to come up 
here any more and pick it up,” Sheehan 
said. “We look at recycling as a thing of 
today. People should recycle even though it 
is not profitable.” 

President David Hartleb said he would 
talk to Sheehan about the lack of communi- 
cation between him 
and the’ cleaning 
company, but did 
not highly endorse 


ARMY, < 
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recycling. 
“Frankly, it’s a 
drain on_ the 


budget,” he said. “I'd 
like to see recycling 
continue as long as 
it doesn’t break the 
bank. I'd like it to 


Todd Hart photo _ pay for itself.” 


dumped into the 
same place, at least 
in the student cen- 


WE TRASH RECYCLING: Cleaner Sonya 
Arias says she is unaware of any recycling 
program at the college, and all the white 


Bill Rafter, waste 
reduction manager 
of North Shore Re- 


ter. paper goes into the trash. 


Every night, 

Systems Management, a private cleaning 
company, assigns one cleaner to each build- 
ing of the Haverhill campus. Sonya Arias, 
who cleans the student center building, 
said she is unaware of any recycling pro- 
gram. 

“There are five bags of trash every night, 
and there’s a lot of paper that could be 
recycled,” she said. 

This contradicts what Sheehan said. 

“The janitors put the paper in blue bins 
into a blue barrel and bring it out to the 


Paralegal 


» Virginia Noonan, 44, 
dead after a long battle 
with breast cancer 


By DOUG FARMER 
News Editor 


he was an inspiration to those around 

her. That is what associates at NECC 

will be saying for many years to come 
about Virginia Noonan, paralegal profes- 
sor, who died March 3, after a 10-year battle 
with breast cancer. 


cycling Fibers, said 
part of his job is to 
show people how to save money. He said 
eventually the cost of recycling equals out 
to paying for trash to be buried or burned. 

“It only costs a lot if the program is not 
used properly,” Rafter said. “Other colleges 
and universities we work with have found 
this to be successful. It was only a question 
of rearranging some money.” 

There is still a recycling dumpster in the 
faculty and staff parking lot, but Todd Ra- 
zor, coordinator of MassPIRG, said there 
@ See RECYCLING page 8 


prot dies 


“We have all lost a 
beloved friend and col- 
league. Ginger held on 
to life until the very end, 
after many years of pain 
and suffering, because 
she wanted so much to 
live and to care for her 
children, Alex and 
Becca,” Paul Bevilacqua, 
acting dean of academic 
affairs, said in a memo 
to the NECC community. 
Noonan graduated from Presentation of 


@ See PARALEGAL page 8 


VIRGINIA 
NOONAN 
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Recycling: 


Follow the bucks 


@ NECC appears to 
value image over 
substance 


ere are NECC’s val- 
ues? Why is it that 
the college can hire 


administrators at over $80,000 
a pop, but cannot maintain a 
recycling program? 

President David Hartleb says 
recycling is a drain on the bud- 
get. Ed Sheehan, superinten- 
dent of buildings and grounds, 
apparently doesn’t know what 
a company he hired does here 
at night. 

Unless somebody convinces 
one of these people that recy- 
cling is important, recyclable 
materials will keep getting 
trashed, buried or burnt. 

Who could set a program in 
motion? If they are willing, 
MassPIRG and the student sen- 


ate could be a start. These are 
two bodies which are supposed 
to represent the college popu- 
lation and interests. 

We are not asking them to 
take on this problem alone, 
especially ifnobody cares about 
protecting the environment. If 
this is true, then our world is 
in trouble. Just because we 
haven't heard a lot about the 
hole in the ozone layer doesn’t 
mean it’s not there anymore. 

It is deplorable that a col- 
lege which is trying to repair 
its image cares so little about 
recycling. 

Sources are limited, but 
NECC better not forget that 
while image sells, you can’t 
build a family atmosphere with 
a Hollywood smile and good 
public relations. 


Commitment for 
education wanted 


@ Students need 
quality teachers to 
compete globally 


recent study has shown 
that this country’s stu- 
dents are well below the 


average for scientific and math- 
ematical ability in the indus- 
trialized world. 

High school students seem 
ill-prepared to take a basic skills 
exam needed for a diploma. 
This is disturbing. 

This is not to say all stu- 
dents cannot compete. But 
there is a wide disparity of 
educational level by race, class, 
and other factors. 

Communities which have 
money for schools tend to 
guard it jealously. It may make 
sense for towns and cities to 
want to pay for their own 
schools and no one else’s, but 
that is shortsighted. 


One could argue that not all 
jobs require the same amount 
of learning, so we should not 
spend money to get everyone 
to a level playing field. 

Education is not just job 
training. It is meant to inform 
people so they can make intel- 
ligent choices. 

We must be prepared to deal 
with this issue on different lev- 
els. Tests which students must 
pass to graduate are effective 
for seeing how much each stu- 
dent is learning. 

We must challenge text- 
books with the same critical 
eye cast on students. We should 
be willing to pay the best teach- 
ers. College programs should 
train people for specific jobs 
and give them a well-rounded 
education. 

Hopefully the Board of 
Higher Education will discuss 
these issues March 17 at the 
Haverhill campus. 
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Eating disorders: 


he number of people 
who suffer from an eating 


disorder has increased. An- 
orexia Nervosa and Bulimia 
Nervosa are common among 
young women and men. 

The number of men who suffer 
from these eating disorders is 
growing. Many men don’t realize 
the long term damage they do to 
themselves. They lose control when 
the disorder becomes a habit. 

Jenn is one woman who suf- 
fered from the eating disorder 
anorexia nervosa. She weighs 100 
pounds. In one year, Jenn lost 58 
pounds. At one time she weighed 
135 pounds and then dropped 
down to 80 pounds. 

“I wasn’t eating anything all 
day long and could go without 
eating at long intervals. As a re- 
sult, I continually lost weight,” 


= 


she said. She has been going to 
therapy for a year. 

“Tm getting better and that’s 
what matters,” she said. 

Jenn said an eating disorder 
can act as a way to feel like you 
have control of your weight. 

“T always felt that if 1 had con- 
trol over anything, I knew I had 
control over my appetite.” 

One woman said her daughter’s 
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Something to worry 
about for students? 


best friend suffered with bulimia 
nervosa and abused laxatives. 

“She would eat massive 
amounts of food all at once and 
then go to the bathroom and stick 
her finger down her throat,” she 
said. 

Men and women starve them- 
selves due to many pressures. They 
have low self-esteem. They are not 
happy with their bodies. But the 
sickness of eating disorders goes 
beyond any visual aspects. 

They think that they're over- 
weight. They think they are get- 
ting heavier when their bodies are 
losing weight. 

They become naive and can’t 
acknowledge the serious damage 
they cause their bodies. They must 
be thin and will go as far as they 
can to be, risking everything to 
become much worse than thin, 


What are you planning to 
do over spring break? 


Burnes, theater 
“Tll be on campus rehearsing for 
the production of ‘Twelfth Night.’” 


Lenny Bido, psychology 
“I'm gonna be working and catch- 
ing up on some sleep.” 


Marisol Pena, liberal arts 
“I would like to go to Florida, 
maybe Miami.” 


Ed Robinson photos 


Richard Cronin, liberal arts 
“Going to Aruba to relax on the 
beach. We're staying at an all- 
inclusive hotel.” 


Liz Dearborn, broadcasting 
“I'm heading off to Jamaica to go 
scuba diving. I’m leaving the 15th!” 


Eric Zagranis, theater 
“Hang out, go to Fenway a few 
times, and watch some movies.” 
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Oprmnion 


Planning continues ad nauseam... 


@ Confused 
by obtuse 


quotes and, 
rhetoric, 
a columnist 
ae tries to find 
out what 


actually is 
being 
planned 


Knock, knock. 
“Who’s there?” 


“The NECC Observer.” 

“The NECC Observer, who?” 

“President Hartleb, I’m here to cover the planning 
process meeting.” 

“Welcome, how-d’ye-do,” President Hartleb said, open- 
ing his office door. “Thanks for coming. Make yourself 
comfortable on my new sofa, next to Buddy.” 

I made my way across the room taking a seat on the 
purple velvet sofa. A chocolate-colored Labrador puppy 
sidled up next to me and began licking my ear. 

“Oh don’t mind Buddy,” said college V.P. Mary Ellen 
Ashley, “he gets all excited when he sees a serious journal- 
ist like you.” 

“Okay, where were we now? What’s on today’s agenda?” 
Hartleb asked. 

“David, we’re still working on the planning process of 
restructuring and redecorating your office,” Ashley said. 

“How are things progressing? Have we found a collec- 
tive vision yet?” asked President, looking over to facilita- 
tors Patricia Carter and Richard Alfred. 

“Well, at present, we are two months behind schedule,” 
Carter said. “But we truly believe your having a redecorated 
and restructured office will benefit NECC in the long run.” 

“T agree, I’ve received tons of compliments on my new 
purple velvet sofa,” Hartleb said, gesturing in our direction, 
“and best of all, everyone loves Buddy.” 

“That’s great to hear, David,” Alfred said. “We knew that 
hiring Buddy to hang out in your office would be a nice 
touch and that he’d definitely help your image, seeing all 
he’s done for President Clinton’s.” 

“Wait a minute,” I said, standing up and using my most 
serious journalist’s voice. “You mean to tell me that this 
pooch licking my ears and eating my chocolate chip cookies 
is President Clinton’s Buddy?” 

“Yes, Buddy was hired along with Robert Hatem, assis- 
tant to the president, and Mark Andrews, executive assis- 
tant to the president, as part of the restructuring process,” 
President Hartleb said. 

“Huh! I saw Buddy on the news last night with Socks in 
Washington and they were being subpoenaed by Kenneth 
Starr,” I said. “The Buddy sitting here looks much skinnier 
than the one I saw on TV.” 

“Television makes dogs look 10 pounds heavier. Did you 
ever see Lassie in person? She was all fur and bones,” 
President Hartleb said. “We hired Buddy from the Clinton’s 
to work two days per week. He attends important meetings 
with me and is great for photo-ops.” 

“Oh no, say it ain’t so!! Buddy is a dreaded part-timer!” 
I screamed. “Does the college’s union chief, Jimmy Hoffa 
wannabe, Peter Flynn know this?” 

“No comment,” Hartleb said. “Let’s get back to business, 
even though our mission is still months away from being 
fulfilled.” 

“Before facilitators Alfred and Carter make their next 
recommendations, does anyone have any questions?” Ashley 
asked, looking in my direction. 

“Yes,” I said, “why has it taken so long to plan the 
process of redecorating and restructuring President 


Complaints aired about Lawrence coverage 


To the editor: 


Hartleb’s office? I 
mean, my son just re- 
decorated his whole 
bedroom the other 
day and it took him 
only an hour.” 

“You can’t reach 
informed solutions 
when you're working 
on a time table,” 
Alfred said. 

mio il ever 
thought of it that 
way,” I said sheep- 
ishly. “You know, I 
think my son just 
hung a bunch of new 
posters up on his wall. 
Then he removed the 
six months’ worth of 
dirty laundry that was 
piled up to the ceil- 
ing. So when you look 
at it your way, he 
never really reached 
any informed solu- 
tions or actually re- 
structured anything. 

“Though I do think he planned the process of moving his 
stereo speakers to the wall nearest my bedroom, just to irk 
the hell out of me with his loud music. But I know he wasn’t 
working on any time table like you guys.” 

“The hardest part is maintaining the interest, because 
this process feels like it goes on forever,” Carter said. 

“I feel your pain, Patricia,” I said. “I watched Titanic the 
other night and I thought the darn movie would never 
end.” 

“When we’ve finally decided what our issues are,” said 
Gene Winter, chairman of the all-college council, “then we 
won’t have conflicts over what the actual substance of the 
plan is.” 

“Ah, Gene, excuse me, but I have no idea what you're 
talking about,” Hartleb said. 

“I'm sorry, David. I saw the writer from the 
Observer here and I guess I got a little carried 
away. I thought we were using our usual 
planning process doublespeak,” Winter said. 

“David, if we have the collective will to 
recreate a healthy culture in this office, we 
must go the distance,” said Wendy Shaffer, 
assistant dean of institutional advancement. 
“Hiring Buddy and purchasing the new purple 
velvet couch are just the beginning. We can’t 
remain the way we are if we want to move 
forward.” 

“I agree,” Hartleb said, “but we still haven’t 
determined what our highest priorities for 
this office are.” 

“David, after listening to the college’s needs 
for months,” Carter said, “we recommend, as 
part of the planning process of restructuring 
your office, moving your desk two feet to the 
left. We’ve determined that this move will 
significantly reduce the late afternoon glare, 
come daylight savings time.” 

“Our second recommendation is a fish tank,” 
Alfred said. 

“Yes —I love fish tanks!!” beamed President 
Hartleb. “We'll fill it with goldfish and those 
little scuba diver guys.” 

“Ah, David, we don’t recommend goldfish,” 
Alfred said. 

“What? A fish tank without goldfish is like 


WATCHING TITANIC” DURING 
EL NINO MAKES IT SEEM 


EVEN NORE REALISTIC. 


NECC without smokers!” Hartleb said angrily. 

“We've been researching goldfish since October and 
have found their life expectancy is about 20 minutes,” iF 
Alfred said. 

“realize I’ve become a change agent,” President Hartleb 
said, “but I’ve always loved goldfish.” 

“David, this meeting gives us the opportunity to talk 
about different issues we’ve never resolved and gives us a 
forum to debate sore tooth issues,” Shaffer said. 

Buddy looked at me befuddled, as if to say in dog 
language, “what the hell is a sore tooth issue?” I shrugged. 

“The main goal of the frame work is not to confuse $50 
issues with five-cent issues,” Carter said. 

Buddy looked at me again, as if to say “Huh???” 

I looked at Buddy and said, “it’s time for a walk, big guy. 
Let’s see if the bookstore has the Cliff Notes version of the 
planning process.” 


Northern Essex taught me the tools — 
Se ane College is teaching me 
~_ how to use them. 


Shaun Watson, 
_ Graphic Designer 


Transfer Coordinator 
Kathy Bresnahan 


The Criminal Justice Club of 
Lawrence campus welcomes the 
opportunity to respond to a Feb. 
11, editorial, “Seeking the truth if 
it’s pleasant or not,” in which the 
editor encourages students to com- 
municate concerns regarding the 
content of the Observer. 


The Observer, despite repeated 


attempts made by students, con- 
tinues to report the events, con- 
cerns, and contributions of the 
Lawrence campus inadequately as 


compared to the Haverhill cam- 
pus. 

As criminal justice majors, we 
have considerable knowledge and 
respect for First Amendment 
rights. We neither seek nor en- 
courage the idea of censoring a 
student newspaper. 

We do not wish to limit the 
content of what is published in 
the Observer. Our concern re- 
mains, however, that the 
Observer's refusal to provide ad- 
equate coverage has added to the 


‘How to contact us: 


d your ‘letters or story ideas to our campus ‘newsroom: The Dbseec. Elliott 


perceptible ignorance between the 
Lawrence and Haverhill campuses. 
Our students are a promising 
and intuitive group of individuals 
deserving of equal acknowledg- 
ment for their unique views. We 
hope the Observer will take the 
opportunity to equally consider 
the activities and issues on the 
Lawrence campus in the future. 


Respectfully yours, 
Patricia McCormick, 
criminal justice club president 


ill, Mass. 01830. Letters must be typed and under 300 words. We reserved 
edit for libel, taste, space and clarity. Include your name, major and phone 
verification. Your phone number won’t be lage 9 You can also send e-mail 
erver@necc.mass.edu : : 


can answer all your questions. 


For more info: 
Office of Admission 
Bradford College 
320 South Main St. 
Haverhill, MA 01835-7393 
(978) 372-7161 
(800) 336-6448 


Or visit our website: 
http//www.bradford.edu 
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Minority hiring: numbers tell the story 


@ Percentage of faculty 
too small compared to 
student population 

By DANNY GOODWIN 


Editor 


ile the college has made some 

positive steps toward hiring mi- 

norities in the two years since 

David Hartleb became president, the num- 

ber of full-time minority faculty members 
has not risen. 

Stephen Fabrucci, assistant dean of hu- 
man resources, said this is a result of a 
number of factors. Among them are avail- 
ability, qualifications and the positions 
needing to be filled. 

There are three full-time and 14 part- 
time minority faculty members, Fabrucci 
said. He said while some people feel the 
student population should be mirrored in 
the faculty population, some feel it is most 
important to get the best qualified people 
to fill vacancies. 

“We've done more hiring of non-profes- 
sional positions, such as secretaries, ac- 
countants, bookkeepers and janitors. We're 
stronger in that area, but we need to hire 
more professional staff,” he said. 

President David Hartleb said he would 
like to have the faculty and staff mirror the 
student population. 

According to recent figures, of the 254 
professional college employees, 23 are mi- 
norities —a total of 9 percent. In the fall, the 
minority student population was 23 per- 
cent. 

“It makes for a healthier environment so 


students aren’t coming here and thinking 
there is nobody like them,” Hartleb said. 

Fabrucci said one problem all businesses 
face is competition. He said NECC recently 
lost out on two minorities who would have 
filled administrative positions in the com- 
puter department to higher bidders. 

“Half the battle is selecting a well quali- 
fied individual, and then sometimes shortly 
thereafter you lose the person and you need 
to start all over again,” Fabrucci said. 

Hartleb said in some cases NECC is com- 
peting with businesses which can hand out 
large signing bonuses in addition to a 
$90,000 salary. Most professors earn less 
than half of that yearly. 

Fabrucci said the college mainly relies 
on newspaper advertising and the Internet 
as recruitment. 

He said the college advertises in The 
Eagle-Tribune, Boston Sunday Globe, 
Newburyport Daily News and El Mundo, a 
Hispanic paper published in Lowell and 
Rumbo, a Hispanic paper published in 
Lawrence. 

He said one way to make sure the best 
applicants have applied is to slow down the 
hiring process. But the drawback to this is 
that a position will remain unfilled for a 
longer period of time. 

“Generally, that’s not doable,” Hartleb 
said. 

Fabrucci said applicants go through a 
paper screening process first before being 
interviewed. He said the college encourages 
those minorities who meet the minimum 
requirements to come in for an interview. 

“The bottom line is who is most 
qualified,” Fabrucci said. 

He said in some areas of the college, it 


Donny Mustapha photo 
| VOLUNTEER DAY: Anna Rossi, division of family services case manager, Keya 
| Jones, America Reads coordinator and Beth Shelton, community services coordi- 
nator, give students Christina Medina and Selma Lo information about helping 
out around using the college's cooperative education program. 


has been impossible to hire because there 
have been no job openings in years. 

Fabrucci said he is not sure what types of 
full-time faculty positions will be posted 
until after the budget is decided. He said if 
the next budget is good, the college will try 
to fill a number of vacancies left by retired 
faculty members which have yet to be filled. 

He said there is always the possibility of 
losing any kind of qualified person, be it a 
faculty member or secretary. 

“We're competing for the same pool of 


candidates. In some areas you have the 
potential to lose minority or non-minority 
people if they are well qualified,” he said. 
“The number of minority candidates is grow- 
ing, and there are a number of employers 
committed to affirmative action.” 

Despite the low minority faculty, one 
area which is strong is the number of 
women faculty members, Hartleb said. 

“In that area we’re outstanding,” he said. 
“That reflects another large number of the 
students enrolled here. But with Hispanics, 


Raising Awareness program: Racism evolves with society 


@ Japanese, Hispanics 
targets of bigotry in 
modern America 


By DOUG FARMER 
News Editor 


ear of other races has mutated into 
} suspicion and resentment in this coun- 

try. “Come See The Paradise” and 
“Stand And Deliver,” recently viewed at 
NECC’s Haverhill campus showed this 
change, but also reminded viewers that the 
problem still exists. 

These two films were part of the con- 
tinuing Raising Awareness program at 
NECC, meant to educate all races about 
where racism has evolved from and why it 
is still a problem. 

“Come See The Paradise” (1990) was 
written and directed by Alan Parker and 
produced by Robert Colesberry. Dennis 
Quaid plays an alienated union man from 
New York who moves to California, and 
takes a job as a projectionist. 

In time, he meets Tamlyn Tomita, who 
plays the Japanese-American daughter of 
Quaid’s new boss and the two grow to love 
each other. 

World War II was heating up at about 
this time, and the legal restrictions for 
Tomita’s family becomes intense. First, the 
government goes after her father’s money, 
and eventually their home is confiscated. 

Tomita and her family are forced to 
move into an internment camp for much of 
the war. Her family’s loyalty is in question 
due to their Japanese ancestry, and they are 
assumed to be better off in the camp be- 
cause racial animosity cannot get to them. 

Nevertheless, the family grows agitated 
over the increasing restrictions, and 
Tomita’s brother joins a group which was 
eventually sent to Japan. 

Through all the hardship, the family’s 
determination to survive continues, and 
most of them live until the camp is closed. 

After the movie, the few who were 
present commented on the family’s ability 
to keep its dignity through the crisis. 

“[ think that the Japanese have an ability 
to take such hardship in stride that other 
groups may not have,” said Elizabeth Coyne, 


assistant dean of counseling. 

Gerard Morin, history professor, said 
that exclusionary policies on the western 
coast of the US were common even before 
World War Il. 

“Back when Teddy Roosevelt was ambas- 
sador to Japan, the California government 
segregated the schools between Japanese- 
Americans and other Americans. This infu- 
riated the Japanese government,” he said. 

American policies led Japanese-Ameri- 
cans to question their own loyalty, which 
led the government to question their loy- 
alty, and so on. This is how the vicious cycle 
has affected many ethnic groups through- 
out the country’s history. 

“Stand And Deliver” (1988) was written, 
directed and produced by Ramon Menendez 
and Tom Musca. ‘It stars Edward James 
Olmos as a teacher who works at a Califor- 
nia high school populated by poor Hispan- 
ics. 

Although most of the students are in 
remedial courses, Olmos motivates them 
through the use of humor and language 
which showed he identified with them. 

Urging them to succeed is no easy task, 
because some of them are in gangs, some 
are not expected to get educated by their 
families and some are expected to continue 
what the family had been doing for years. 
Olmos encourages them to break out of 
that mold, which they do. 

He teaches them advanced mathematics 
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Hispanic students have 
to be educated ina 

language that may not 
be spoken in the home 


until they are prepared to take the ad- 
vanced placement calculus examination, 
which many of his fellow teachers had 
imagined impossible. Most of the students 
score highly on the test. 

However, the testing service then inves- 
tigates the scores. They assume the stu- 
dents had cheated, apparently, because they 
are poor Hispanics who could not possibly 
do as well as they did. 

Olmos argues with representatives of 
the service, who come into the school and 
urge the students to admit to cheating. The 
students take the exam again and do better 
than they did the first time, proving the 
suspicion unfounded. 

Following the film, Katherine Rodger, 
dean of the Lawrence campus, asked the 
Latino students who were present if they 
could identify with the students in “Stand 
And Deliver.” 

“My experience in Lawrence High has 
been that most teachers do the best they 
can,” one student said. 

“I have found most school officials to 


have an open mind,” said another. 

“Hispanic students have to be educated 
in a language that may not be spoken in the 
home,” Rodger said. 

Most of the students agreed their educa- 
tion can be made difficult ‘by the feelings 
some non-Hispanics have for them. 

Some ethnic groups today feel isolated 
not by physical boundaries, but by lan- 
guage and cultural boundaries they are not 
encouraged to overcome, but sometimes to 
accept. 

And the message that both “Come See 
The Paradise” and “Stand And Deliver” com- 
municated to the audience was that any 
group has the ability to prove itself, regard- 
less of hostility it encounters. 

The movie “Higher Learning” continues 
the series on the Lawrence campus on 
March 24 at noon. 

That evening, the film “Color of Fear” 
will be shown on the Haverhill campus. The 
series concludes on March 31 with Mary 
Ellen Ashley, speaking at the Haverhill cam- 
pus. 


Student leadership program | 
to stress success, responsibility 


@ 54 will take part in 
workshops and seminars 


for skill improvement 


n order to assist students in their devel- 
I opment of leadership and career related 

skills, NECC has launched Emerging 
Leaders: Linking Classroom, Career and 
Community, a student leadership develop- 
ment program. 

Faculty and staffmembers’ nominations 
decided which 54 students would partici- 
pate. Activities, which will continue through- 
out the semester, include workshops, semi- 
nars, mentoring and community service 
opportunities. 

The goal of the program is to provide 
students with skills which lead to academic 
success, civic responsibility and transfer to 
the world of work. 

Students participating in the program 
include: 


Marice Aguiler, Bernadino Almonte, 
Anait Altunian, Brian Anthony, Gazelle 
Aram, Maria Asprogiannis, Lori Baxley, 
Lynne Bernard, Melissa Berry, Raymond 
Bryant, Kevin Buckley, Marcia Bunnell, Grant 
Cannata, Luz Carrion, Matty Catlett, Zaida 
Collada, Angela Comeau, Brian Coppola. 

Also, Kimberly Craib, Thomas 
Duncanson, Cassey Ellis, Joseph Emond, 
Cynthia Fisette, Jake Fredette, Robin Gariepy, 
Ronald Hoegen, James Horton, Chang-Kuang 
Huang, Joan Ingersoll, Henry Jackman, 
Beverly Kalil, Kaoru Kameyama, Cassandra 
Kannen, 

Also, Lisa Kosmeh, Cheri Lacey, John 
Markey, Bonnie Matthews, Patricia 
McCormick, Rebecca McGilvray, Jennifer 
McLaughlin, David Miller, Sarah Perez, Dou- 
glas Quinn, Chris Raymond, Lisandra Rivera, 
Michael Robbins, Chris Runt, Ricky Santiago, 
Paul Soucy, James Stanley, Keith Straw, 
Jeannette Vicioso, Lori Velleneuve and Mark 
Whittaker. 
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Fighting AIDS: a progress report 


@ Responsibility 
and volunteer work 
stressed to combat 
the deadly disease 


By DOUG FARMER 


News Editor 


he AIDS crisis in the 
Merrimack Valley, and the 
i country, has the potential 
to either get drastically worse or 
considerably better. That was the 
message brought to the NECC com- 
munity with the recent program 
“AIDS in the Merrimack Valley: 
Progress. Report.” 

The program featured two 
speakers: Michael Cooke, director 
of an HIV prevention agency in 
Boston and Leslie Bresnahan, chair- 
woman of the AIDS Coalition of 
the Merrimack Valley. 

Cooke told the audience of stu- 
dents and professors about gen- 
eral AIDS facts. 

“We have seen an evolution in 
the disease,” Cooke said. “First of 
all, the issue is HIV, not AIDS, 
because HIV is what people con- 
tract before they get full-blown 
AIDS. 

“When HIV first arrived in this 
country, it was a type that could 
be spread to women from men, 
but not from women back to men,” 
he said. 

A “genetic glitch” prevented 
this from happening, Cooke said. 

He said in Africa and Asia, re- 
gions hit far worse than America, 
HIV has mutated into new strains 
which are much more easily spread 
between the two sexes. This helps 
explain how on those continents, 
AIDS is almost exclusively a het- 
erosexual disease, he said. 

Evidence listed in a report done 
by Max Essex of the Harvard Insti- 
tute says these new strains have 
surfaced in this country. The Cen- 
ter for Disease Control reported 
16,000 new HIV infections are re- 
ported globally each year. 

“One of the things that makes 
HIV so deadly is that it is extremely 
contagious in its early stages. One 
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can be infected and spread it to 
others without seeing any symp- 
toms for some time,” Cooke said. 

He said the most responsible 
thing to do is to not have sex at all, 
and to not share needles. 

“Beyond that, everyone must 
use condoms,” he said. 

His words brought a few giggles 
from people in the audience, how- 
ever. 

“Nothing is funny about what 
we are discussing here,” he said. 

Bresnahan spoke specifically 
about the disease in this area and 
what work is being done to com- 
bat it. She said through one of her 
organizations, Visiting Nurses 
Association, of Andover, she deals 
with 82 HIV patients, primarily 
from Haverhill and Lawrence. 

“I also know that the Health 
Center in Lawrence deals with 
more than 200 cases,” she said. 

“Most cases of AIDS in the 
Merrimack Valley presently are 
minorities. Mainly, I feel the rea- 
son for this is that education has 
not filtered into those communi- 
ties as well as it could,” she said. 

For that reason, Mark Palermo, 
an English as a Second Language 
professor, urged his students to 
seek more information on the sub- 
ject. 

Patricia Kepschull, director of 
student health services at NECC, 
said that her office would be happy 
to supply them with information, 
available in English and Spanish. 

“How are you acting in the 
community to help prevent the 
disease from being spread to our 
children?” one student in the au- 
dience asked. 

“We are active in street out- 
reach programs, where informa- 
tion is handed out on the streets 
in busy parts of Merrimack Valley 
towns,” Bresnahan said. “We also 
have volunteers who work at 
health centers where HIV testing 
can be done anonymously.” 

One of those health centers is 
the Greater Lawrence Family 
Health Center, which handed out 
literature at the presentation. This 
center offers care by qualified 
health professionals to everyone, 
regardless of income. Staff mem- 
bers are fluent in English, Span- 
ish, French, Khmer, Lebanese and 
Vietnamese. 

“Massachusetts is actually for- 
tunate, because the state has been 
aggressive in providing treatments 
to those who cannot afford them, 
as well as other services to AIDS 
patients,” she said. 

In other states, including Ala- 
bama and Florida, funding has 
been totally cut off for drug treat- 
ment ofthe disease, she said. Cooke 
and Bresnahan fear funding could 
be reduced in the state and urged 
audience members to call their 
politicians and make their voices 
heard. 
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“Keep in mind there are many 
active in the community, particu- 
larly religious groups, which fight 
to get discussion and treatment of 
these issues out ofthe mainstream 
altogether. That’s why those who 
care need to volunteer their time 
and effort,” Cooke said. 

Most people would think of 


health care volunteers as doctors 
or nurses, but one can get in- 
volved simply delivering meals to 
those infected in their homes. 
Cooke and Bresnahan said if 
AIDS is not as widespread in the 
future, it will depend in large part 
on the behavior and volunteer 
work of those in the audience and 


“Northern Essex 
prepared 
me for 
Harvard 


“| had a great experience at Northern Essex. The faculty in the science 
department were excited about teaching and very approachable, the 
classes were small and provided individual attention, and my classmates 
were friendly and motivated to learn. NECC was my springboard to higher 
education. | went on to earn a bachelor’s from Harvard and will soon com- 
plete a Ph.D. in Neurobiology and Behavior at Cornell. | highly recom- 
mend NECC as a starting point to any academic career.” 
NECC Grad Phil Starks of Andover 
Ph.D. Candidate, Cornell University 
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beyond” 


Eight week classes begin March 23. 
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| 
ELVIS SIGHTED IN LAWRENCE: Kevin St.John, security guard, recently performs in the | 
Lawrence Atrium, treating students to songs from Elvis Presley and Frank Sinatra. | 


the surrounding community. 

“I think we are getting to the 
point where AIDS is a chronic 
rather than a terminal problem in 
the Merrimack Valley, through 
treatments and programs like 
transportation and home care that 
help patients lead decent lives,” 
Bresnahan said. 


Lawrence | 
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Planning group looks at technology 


@ Plans uncertain as 
faculty fear being out of 
touch, paying high costs 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Editor 


ile the temptation with tech- 
nology is to go completely state 
of the art, many at NECC feel it is 


best not to. Many said at a recent planning 
meeting that, while technology is impor- 
tant, it is only a part of the education, and 
should not be valued over the course con- 
tent. 

One place this is a problem is in the 
computer area. Ann Salvage, computer sci- 
ence professor, said people need to be hired 
to keep the machines running. 

“It would be wonderful to go state-of- 
the-art, but we need support staff,” Salvage 
said. “We can’t just keep adding technology 
and machines. I find it frustrating.” 

“There is a big increase in the number of 
students in computer labs, and there are 
more labs now, so we need to consider a 
support staff to keep the machines 
running,” said Cathy Sanderson, English 
department chairwoman. “We are adding 
machines, but not the support.” 

Priscilla Caira, computer sciences chair- 
woman, Said the college should retrain 
computer instructors. She said technology 
has passed her by. 

“Teachers need command of their sub- 
ject,” Caira said. “Technology changes at a 
breakneck speed. The question of educa- 
tion is not delivery, but content.” 

She said at times she has been in a 
computer lab and has had no clue how a 
student did something, and she was power- 
less to offer help. She said it is a serious 
problem which needs addressing. 

“We should be out every three years 
being retrained,” Caira said. “We're dying, 
I don’t know what to do.” 

In other areas, many said technology is 
very good, but wondered at what price. Alan 
Foucalt, director of instructional technol- 
ogy, said whatever choice the college makes, 
it will not be cheap. 

“We value good teaching. Good systems 
are being put in place where it counts, in 
front of our students,” Foucalt said. 

“It takes time and support to keep a high 
level of instructional technology. It’s not 
cheap. But this is a plan which values 
excellence and excellent teaching,” he said. 

Though costly, he said current technol- 
ogy reinforces lessons for students by pro- 


viding good visual resources. 

Mark Palermo, English as a Second Lan- 
guage professor, said while technology is 
important, it is not the only part to consider 
in a student’s education. 

“I enjoy the benefits of technology and 
see its value,” Palermo said. “There will be 
more technology in the future. The changes 
have been mind blowing, but we can’t lose 
our perspective.” 

Palermo recalled a comic book he read 
as a child to illustrate his point about the 
need to not rely on technology as education’s 
savior. 

“We were expected to have a 10- to 15- 
hour work week, and electricity would be 
too cheap to monitor,” he said. “We need to 
keep our feet on the ground.” 

Sanderson said one area where the col- 
lege needs to consider slowing down is with 
distance learning. 

“We’re aware resources are scarce, and 
with such an expensive use of resources, we 
would like to feel confident about putting 
money into an area,” she said. “It’s not clear 
to the English department yet why we are 
doing it.” 

“With distance learning, the question is 
are we competing with Berkeley and Cam- 
bridge, and can we be successful?” said 
Michael Nutter, respiratory therapy profes- 
sor. 

Palermo said many in education do not 
understand where to put the value. 

“They will spend $100 million on com- 
puters that will be obsolete in two years, 
but fight tooth and nail against a raise for 
a teacher who has 30 to 35 students in a 
class,” he said. “More technology is not the 
answer; it’s a minor part of the answer.” 

He said the role of NECC should be to 
give students such simple skills as an accu- 
rate world view, and to make sure they can 
find Canada on a world map. 

“If we embrace technology, at the ex- 
pense of what? 100 percent part-time fac- 
ulty?” Palermo said. “We need to listen to 
industry because a lot of the time they will 
tell you that if you come work for us, we'll 
teach you what you need to know.” 

Some faculty also voiced concerns about 
not desiring to learn about technology. 
Douglass Jack, business administration pro- 
fessor, said technology would not make 
teachers obsolete, however. 

“Not every teacher will have to be in- 
volved with computers,” he said. “They can 
still teach with a piece of chalk and a green 
board.” 


College ok’s new hires 


@ 3 people with varied 
backgrounds start their 
jobs 


ECC announced these three hirings 
Nee: Michael Markham of 

Pepperell has been named director 
of placement. 

In his job he will provide help to stu- 
dents and alumni by recruting employers, 
maintaining job listings, finding jobs for 
students looking for a new career, resume 
writing, present workshops and host job 
fairs. 

Markham has worked as a senior career 
adviser and assistant director of a Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts Lowell business de- 
velopment center. 

Irene Chalek of Andover has been named 
Bridges to Success program coordinator. 

Chalek has worked in program develop- 
ment, management, marketing and grant 
writing. Most recently she was coordinator 
of the Family Self Sufficiency Program at 
the Andover Housing Authority. 

As program development specialist, se- 
nior program analyst and regional day care 
coordinator for the Department of Social 
Services, she developed, contracted for and 
monitored day care and social service pro- 
grams in the region. 


She has also worked as a consultant with 
the Voucher Corporation in California. 

The Bridges to Success Program pro- 
vides support services to women who have 
returned to college to acquire job skills in 
computer technology. Eligible participants 
may be low-income women, single parents 
or homemakers. 

Students are offered career counseling, 
assessment, tutoring, job search workshops, 
career development seminars and academic 
advising. 

Deborah Young Coletti of Haverhill has 
joined the institutional advancement staff 
as assistant director of private sector 
fundraising. 

Coletti spent the past three years as 
director of development and project admin- 
istrator and coordinator for the $5 million 
Haverhill Public Library construction and 
renovation project. 

A development, marketing and public 
relations professional, Coletti has experi- 
ence in strategic planning for capital and 
annual campaigns, public relations and 
promotions, community outreach and 
volunteerism. 

She was a coordinator in NECC’s Coop- 
erative Education Program and the owner 
of Essex Partners, a management consult- 
ing firm specializing in market research, 
promotional planning, and data collection 
and analyses. 


a little help from organizers. The college recently hosted a day of reading and 
games in celebration of the Springfield children's author. 
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Looking at college 
climate, culture 


@ Students affected by 
inadequate resources, 
poor conditions 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Editor 


ile NECC has many strengths, 
some faculty members said at a 
recent planning meeting that 


they feel a number of weaknesses need 
addressing. Some outstanding problems 
include the library, the college climate and 
the separation between the Haverhill and 
Lawrence campuses. 

The main problem with the library is its 
small size. Linda Hummel-Shea, library ser- 
vices coordinator, said this could be made 
up for if more access could be provided, 
since she has seen limited growth in her 
time here. 

“The one thing we can provide students 
with is access,” Hummel-Shea said. “We 
can provide millions of journals and bil- 
lions of books 
through loans. We 
have five public ac- 
cess PCs when we 


cut?” 

The Lawrence campus was brought up 
as one of the outstanding problems nobody 
seems to want to address, said James Brad- 
ley, psychology professor. 

“Lawrence was left off,” he said. “The 
silence speaks volumes about the climate 
and divide. The college is creating two 
separate but unequal colleges.” 

Jack said another problem is that class- 
rooms are disappearing. He said if the col- 
lege started a marketing program that 
brought in lots of students, NECC couldn't 
meet the demand. 

On the other side of that, Ann Salvage, 
computer science professor, said there are 
computer courses running mornings, af- 
ternoons, evenings and Saturdays. 

“If we offer a strong program, the stu- 
dents will come,” she said. 

While these are outstanding problems, 
faculty also talked about what makes NECC 
a good college. 

“Our core values are _ people- 
oriented,” Nutter said. “We have a big school 
feel with a small school feel.” 

Another positive 
is that some pro- 
grams are not aimed 
at the surrounding 


should have 50.” What can NECC do to community. 
Though many ‘ ; "We're not lim- 
tookthe opportunity improve its culture and _ iteatoa specific geo- 


to voice concerns 
about many issues 
concerning the col- 
lege, one issue which received silence was 
the college culture and climate. 

Douglass Jack, business administration 
professor, said this is because over the past 
15 years, each area of the college became 
like islands, each putting up barriers with 
cannons on top to protect their turf. 

“You can trace the dollars to see where 
the value is and who is connected enough to 
get the bucks,” Jack said. “If we have a 
leadership team in place, we need more 
than threads of connections to other areas 
of the college to heal. There are a lot of 
dysfunctional families in the house which 
need to work together.” 

Michael Nutter, resp. therapy professor, 
said this is because of a survival instinct. 

“The college is overextended, with scarce 
resources to survive,” he said. “The most 
difficult question will be if we don’t have 
the means to support one area, who gets 


climate? 


graphic area,” said 

Elizabeth Coyne, as- 

sistant dean of spe- 
cialized services. “The deaf and hard of 
hearing (program) appeals to many through- 
out the state, and the learning accommoda- 
tion center attracts students from beyond 
our market.” 

The quality of education was another 
good quality mentioned. 

“Students who come back compliment 
the teaching, and they miss the closeness 
here,” Jack said. 

“We have small classes, small atmo- 
sphere, and an adequate and affordable 
education,” said Cathy Sanderson, 
English department chairwoman. 

Gene Wintner, all-college council execu- 
tive committee chairman, said remember- 
ing the core values should remain the prior- 
ity throughout the planning process. 

“There are no simple answers, but this 
needs to remain a people place where people 
care about people,” Wintner said. 
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® Computer professional 
hired at two colleges to 
reduce salary burden 


By DOUG FARMER 
News Editor 


of losing out on a highly regarded 

computer specialist, NECC has 
partnered with another community college 
to hire a $90,000 specialist. 

Stephen Viera received unanimous ap- 
proval from the board of trustees to hire 
him jointly with Middlesex Communtiy 
College as an Oracle database administra- 
tor. 

“The problem was, many people with 
sufficient talent come and go from infor- 
mation services within a matter of months,” 
said President David Hartleb. 

“It had gotten to the point where Tom 
Fallon {dean of information services] was 
managing the area almost entirely on his 
own. People always saw better positions 
with more money beckoning them,” he 
said. 

Hartleb said Viera’s salary will be split in 
half by the colleges. His full salary was more 
than either college could afford alone. 

Viera will help the college install a new 
database which compiles student and staff 
position data. It will also compile statistics 
relating areas of the college to each other, 
and how each area has done over time, 
according to the official job posting. 

Other business discussed at the meeting 
included a presentation of the work done 
by the Merrimack River Valley Investiga- 
tions in Science. 

Edward DeSchuytner, assistant dean of 
math, science, and technology, said NECC 
has worked in coordination with local 
schools to promote innovative approaches 
to teaching and applying sciences like chem- 
istry, physics, and environmental sciences. 

The project involves students from grades 
5 through 10 who will work in the class- 
room and in the field. There are also work- 
shops where area teachers can learn how 
the collaboration will benefit them. 

“We also have attached information on 
the work that has been done to NECC’s 
home page,” DeSchuytner said. 

The MRVIS project is funded partly by 
grants from the state Board of Higher Edu- 
cation, the Dwight D. Eisenhower Profes- 
sional Development Program, federal and 
private sector money, and from NECC. 

Hartleb said while some forces are bring- 
ing NECC closer to the surrounding area, 
others are pulling them apart. 

Stanley Koplik, chancellor of the Board 
of Higher Education, said in a recent memo, 
“Focused mission statements are needed 
for the Board of Higher Education to fulfill 
its responsibility to evaluate the perfor- 
mance of each institution. Our initial re- 
view disclosed that the majority of mission 
statements do not identify characteristics 
unique to the campus.” 

“I am concerned that this effort could 
drive community colleges into unnecessary 
competition, at the same time as projects 
like distance learning are bringing them 
together,” Hartleb said. 

Nevertheless, he said he agreed with the 
premise that NECC should have clearly 
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THE BEST DESIGN: Design student Cathy Demerjian receives a plaque from 
administrator Chet Hawrylciw, trustee William Nofsker and President David 
Hartleb. 


Student wins logo contest 


@ NECC Foundation 
design shows a bright 
future for education 


atherine DeMerjian of Westford 
G is the winner of the NECC Foun 
dation logo contest and will re- 
ceive a $500 scholarship. The logo she 
designed was selected by the Founda- 
tion as a symbol of the work they are 
doing in the Merrimack Valley. 
DeMerjian, a graphic design major, 
plans to transfer to the Massachusetts 
College of Art in the fall. Her work was 
recently displayed at the 1997 Design 
Show, a collection of the best works of 
students enrolled in graphic design and 


definable goals. 

“I convinced the Board of Higher Educa- 
tion to wait for a revised mission statement 
until after the current planning process is 
complete, which will hopefully tell us where 
we plan to go.” 

“In the planning process, we must de- 
cide where NECC fits into the larger scheme 
of higher education,” said trustee Leonard 
Wilson. 

Some negative comparisons were men- 
tioned as well. Trustee William Lane indi- 
cated an interest in the faculty hours spent 
in the classroom at NECC. 

“The fact that faculty spend so few hours 
in class is mind-boggling,” he said. “I am 
very interested in looking into a compara- 
tive analysis which compares hours spent 
in the classroom here:with that of other 
community colleges and larger colleges.” 

Also at the meeting, several trustees 
expressed an interest in honoring college 
employees who had distinguished them- 
selves by the work they do here. 

They felt this would improve feelings 
between those who work hard in the NECC 
community. . 

Chairman Byron Matthews presented 
Linda Murphy, coordinator of the math 


desktop publishing courses at the col- 
lege. 

“We feel that Catherine’s design is 
truly representative of our organization 
and its goals — providing a brighter 
future for our students and reaching out 
to the community,” said William Nofsker, 
NECC Foundation president. 

Demerjian’s design symbolizes the 
tools of education, the sun and people 
working together to illustrate a theme 
of “Through Education a Brighter Fu- 
ture.” 

The NECC Foundation was established 
to provide support for student scholar- 
ships, equipment purchases, program 
revitalization, faculty and staff develop- 
ment and other needs. 


center, and Judith Kelleher, accountant in 
the comptroller’s office with certificates of 
appreciation. 

Hartleb also mentioned a formal honors 
program for students at NECC. 

“Some might think that this is acommu- 
nity college which does not need an honors 
program,” he said. “I think that we should 
have one.” 

The trustees agreed. 

The trustees also approved the following 
appointments: 

Kathleen Proietti, staff assistant/regis- 
tration information systems specialist, 
$38,000; Ann Grandmaison, reference and 
electronics services librarian, $38,054; Jeani 
Devani, financial aid officer, $33,145; Kim- 
berly Tracey, financial aid officer, $28,236 
and Edgar Leduke, EDP systems analyst II, 
$34,773. 

The meeting concluded with a tour of 
the renovated Lawrence basement for the 
human services and health professions area. 

“The success of the renovation was very 
much a group effort,” said Kelly Sullivan, 
assistant dean of the Lawrence campus. 
“Without the help of many people and 
organizations, this construction would not 
have been possible.” 


3 profs wins NISOD teaching awards 


@ Classroom excellence 
to be honored at May 
ceremony in Texas 


T= NECC professors have received 
1997 National Institute for Staff and 
Faculty Development Excellence 
Awards. 

Professors Sandra DeVellis of Haverhill, 
Elaine Mawhinney of Newburyport and 
Carol Wallace of Hudson, N.H., have been 
selected by President David Hartleb to re- 


ceive the award, which recognizes excel- 
lence in teaching. 

They will be honored at a special cer- 
emony during the NISOD International 
Conference on Teaching Excellence in Aus- 
tin, Texas May 27. 

Sandra DeVellis, behavioral sciences, 
holds a master’s degree in social work from 
the George Warren Brown School of Social 
Work at Washington University. She joined 
the college faculty in 1976. 

Elaine Mawhinney, creative arts, phi- 
losophy, and religion chairperson, holds 
master’s degrees from Northeastern Uni- 


versity and the University of Massachu- 
setts. She joined the faculty in 1979. 

Carol Wallace, radiologic technology 
coordinator, holds a bachelor’s degree from 
the University of Lowell. She joined the 
NECC faculty in 1976. 

“I hope this honor will give you some 
indication of how much we appreciate your 
outstanding efforts,” Hartleb said. “You rep- 
resent the very best that Northern Essex 
has to offer.” 

Each year NISOD recognizes and award 
teacher excellence in college professors from 
the United States and the world. 


Transfer evening set 
for April 16 in Spurk 


Or. three quarters of NECC students 
are working while attending college. 
For many of them, evening and weekend 
classes fit their schedules best. 

The college will host a transfer evening 
for these part-time students April 16 from 
5 to 8 p.m. in the Spurk lobby. 

Representatives from over a dozen pub- 
lic and private colleges and universities will 
be available to talk with students who 
attend college evenings and weekends and 
are interested in transferring to a four-year 
colleges after graduating. Information on 
transfer policies and course requirements 
will be available. 

“More and more students are studying 
part-time, and colleges are scheduling study 
options to fit their schedules,” said Janet 
O'Keeffe, counselor. “This transfer night is 
designed to showcase the opportunities 
available to part-time and evening students 
who want to continue their education and 
earn a degree.” 

Participating colleges include Bradford, 
Franklin Pierce, Lesley, Merrimack, New 
Hampshire, Northeastern, Rivier, the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts at Lowell and 
Wentworth Institute of Technology. 


CEU’s offered for 
health care workers 


n order to enable health professionals to 

keep informed of the latest developments 
in health care and to meet continuing edu- 
cation requirements, NECC is continuing 
its series of continuing education units this 
spring. 

Upcoming classes include: 

Handling Complaints and Criticism. 
Designed to help participants learn ways to 
diffuse anger through communication, ne- 
gotiation and constructive feedback skills. 

Conflict Resolution in the Family. Ex- 
amines how to problem solve within a 
family situation given developmental dif- 
ferences and needs. Participants are en- 
couraged to bring specific case problems 
for discussion. 

Basic IV Therapy for RN’s. Will focus on 
IV standards and recommendations as well 
as drug administration. The class will in- 
clude lab time in areas including complica- 
tions and potential problems, maximizing 
vasodilation, insertion techniques and the 
use of local anesthesia. 

Counseling the Adolescent Substance 
Abuser. Examines the causes of, and dam- 
age done by, adolescent substance abuse, 
assessment strategies, the development of 
treatment plans and counseling techniques. 

Cognitive Behavior Treatment for Al- 
cohol Tobacco and Drug Problems. Orga- 
nized around Prochaske and DiClemente’s 
Stages of Change module, the class will 
focus on motivational strategies, harm re- 
duction theory, behavioral self control and 
cognitive behavioral programs. 

Music and Music Therapy in Health. 
Explores the effects of sound on the func- 
tion of the nervous system. Participants 
will experience and understand the diver- 
sity of a powerful therapeutic facilitator in 
areas such as pain reduction, the immune 
system, rehabilitation, stress reduction and 
mental health. 

All classes meet on the college’s Haver- 
hill campus and are limited to 25 partici- 
pants. 


Life Long Learners 
to explore river, sea 


he Merrimack Valley has a rich yet often 
forgotten maritime history. Learn about 
the grand ships that sailed from the Atlan- 
tic to the Merrimack River and explore the 
shipyards and maritime industries that 
thrived in the area at a Life Long Learning 
presentation of “The River and the Sea.” 
The program will be held March 12, at 2 
p.m. in the Bentley Library conference area. 
The presentation, which is free and open 
to the public, will feature local maritime 
historian Ben Labaree of Amesbury who 
will present slides and discuss the lives of 
the people who once lived along the river. 
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Lawrence students 
win scholarships 


@ Seven help educate 
about health concerns in 
the community 


even NECC students from Lawrence 
S have been awarded scholarships for 
academic excellence and contribution 

to the city. 
Students Luz A. Carrion, Renee Dube, 
Emilio Espinal, Matilde Henriquez, Sarah 
Lluberes, Germania Mendez and Brenda 
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Luz Carrion 
Renee Dube 
Emilio Espinal 
Matilde Henriquez 
Sarah Llubres 
Germania Mendez 
Brenda Torres 


Torres, were awarded Friends of Northern 
Essex Community College scholarships, 
funded through a grant from the Josephine 
G. Russell Trust Fund. 

The fund was established to aid the 
people of Lawrence in the areas of health, 
education and welfare. 

The scholarships recognize academic 
excellence and distinguished contributions 
to the college and community. 

Carrion, liberal arts, is a graduate of 
Colegio Evangelico Capitan Correa in Puerto 
Rico. After graduating, she plans to pursue 
a baccalaureate degree. 

Dube, accounting, is a member of the 
college’s Beta Omicron chapter of Alpha 
Beta Gamma, a national business honor 
society. After graduation, she plans tc trans- 
fer to Merrimack College. 

Espinal, computer and information sci- 
ences/programming, plans to transfer to a 
four-year institution after graduation. 

Henriquez, business, plans to seek em- 
ployment after graduating. 

Lluberes, English as a second language, 
plans to seek a degree in computer and 
information sciences. 

Mendez, liberal arts, plans to seek em- 
ployment after graduation. 

Torres, computer and information sci- 
ences, plans to seek employment as a per- 
sonal computer specialist. 


File photos 
LAWRENCE STUDENTS: Sarah 
Lluberes, Matilde Henriquez, Emilio 
Espinal, Brenda Torres and Luz Carrion 
(clockwise from top left) recently received 
scholarships for contributing to their city. 


Recycling: 


© continued from page 1 
used to be one large recycling dumpster in 
addition to the smaller one. 

“The college didn’t want to pay for the 
big dumpsters and it disappeared,” he said. 
“| don’t think there’s a place the paper goes 
besides the trash.” 

The recycling dumpster is mainly filled 
with large pieces of cardboard, though some 
paper is put in there. 

Rafter said if 85 to 90 percent of the 
paper the college uses was recycled, the 
program would easily pay for itself. 

“Unless maintenance is convinced recy- 
cling is a good idea, then it will fail,” Rafter 
said. “But if there is someone there who 
wants to make it work, it will work.” 

Razor said he tried to start a community 


expensive if not run properly 


service Class for students with Community 
Service Coordinator Beth Shelton because 
neither one has the time to start the pro- 
gram. Both said there was little response 
from students so the idea was put on hold. 

There are three blue recycling barrels in 
the Bentley Library building. Razor said one 
problem which can be seen in these barrels 
is that people do not know what can be 
recycled. 

In the stairway near the administration 
buildings, one barrel was full of paper, but 
there was also a plastic bag filled with wire 
and plastic hangers. 

There were candy wrappers in another 
bin. A third bin in a basement computer 
room was full of paper, but so were numer- 
ous trash barrels around it. 


Paralegal prof. dies 


continued from page 1 
Mary Academy in Methuen, Wheaton Col- 
lege in Norton and Suffolk Law School. 

Bevilacqua gave her credit for greatly 
improving the college’s paralegal program, 
and getting it accredited by the American 
Bar Association. " 

She studied American Sign Language 
and interpreted lectures at the Paul Revere 
House, and received the Manual Carballo 
Award for Excellence. 

She also received the highly regarded 
NISOD Award, which recognizes outstand- 


ing teaching. 

“She was a well-loved teacher and her 
job never ended when she left the class- 
room. She was the kind of teacher whose 
students always had her phone number,” 
Paula Strangie, psychology professor, told 
the Eagle-Tribune. 

In her personal life, Noonan and her 
children visited New Zealand, and she had 
hoped to visit Greece. 

Above all, she will be remembered as 
someone who went out of her way to help 
colleagues, family and students. 


Business conference set for March 24 


committee of the Greater Haverhill 

Chamber of Commerce wants busi- 
nesswomen in the Merrimack Valley to get 
Firec Up For Success at its second annual 
conference March 24. 

Over 100 career women and entrepre- 
neurs attended last year. This year five 
seminars are designed to help them dis- 
cover and hone their hidden talents and get 
fired up for career success. 

Topics and presenters will include: 

¥ Laughing Your Way to Increased Prof- 
its by Claire McCarthy. 

v Centered Customer Service by Judy 
Ringer. 

¥ Positive Results Networking by Debbie 


Teams Opportunities for Women 


Hoffman. 

V Business and the Feminine Principle: 
The Untapped Resource by Carol Frenier. 

V How to Get Fired Up For Success, by 
Snowden McFall, author of the book, “Fired 
Up!” 

Frenier, president of The Advantage 
Group, will discuss what it would mean for 
business if the “feminine nature” was given 
the same kind of attention and support 
given to the masculine consciousness. She 
will outline what women need to value and 
bring forth in their business lives. 

The conference will be held in the Bentley. 
Library conference center. The cost is $99 
per person, or $89 per person for more than 
one person from the same organization. 


This is also seen in the B-Building where 
a drink in a styrofoam cup was thrown into 
a mailroom recycling bin. 

Razor said he hopes NECC will be part of 
a plan for city-wide recycling program in 
public buildings, complete with glass, pa- 
per and aluminum. 

Another area Razor said he is worried 
about is the large amount of styrofoam 
used in the cafeteria. He said he has seen a 
dishwasher in the kitchen and he is sure 
plates and silverware are not being used. 

“Styrofoam puts toxins into the air if 
you burn it and into the groundwater if you 
bury it,” Razor said. “There are a number of 
incinerators in Haverhill and Lawrence.” 

He said he has seen the cafeteria go 
through at least three bags full of trash, 


which includes styrofoam, bottles and cans. 

Shelton said when she came here she 
realized there was no recycling program. 
She said she brings home recyclable mate- 
rials so they are not trashed. 

“We are looking for student leaders in- 
terested in implementing the program,” 
she said. "Todd (Razor) will be here to run it 
next year. I have personal interest in the 
program, but I can’t do it alone.” 

Razor said if there was a recycling pro- 
gram here, bins would be in every building, 
classroom and computer lab. 


“It seems like everyone's mystified as to 
whether we have recycling or not,” Razor 
said. “If it’s going on at all that’s great, but 
it seems like it isn’t.” 


ookina tor Help with Clases 


NECE has a 


Peer Yoetering Pregram 
te assist youllr 
Sponsored by PACE (Student Support Services) and Vocation Education grants 


If you are seeking help in any subject other than reading, 
writing or math, we can connect you with a fellow student 
who has already taken your class and perhaps even had 
the same professor! 


G 


etting a Peer Tutor is easy: 


1. Come to the Peer Tutor 


Office in Building C, Rm. 208. 


2. Fill out a short application. 
3. We'll do our best to assign 


you an appropriate tutor! 


Fer mere infermatien call Melly at 556-3411 
er feel free te step by the Peer Yuter Office! 


V There are 
more than 2 
million regis- 
tered nurses in 
this country. 


V Nursing is the 
nation’s largest 
health care 
profession. 


¥ Half of stu- 
dents in the 
health profes- 
sion field are 
taking nursing. 


V About 35 
percent of regis- 
tered nurses 
hold an 
associate’s as 
their highest 
degree. 


¥ National 
average annual 
earnings for a 
hospital staff 
nurse is $36,000. 


V The word 
“nurse” comes 
from the Latin 
word nutrire, 
meaning “to 
nourish.” 


V New England 
has 7 percent of 
the nation’s 
employed regis- 
tered nurses and 
holds a higher 
ratio of RN’s 
with a master’s 
degree than any 
other region. 


¥ While 
women still far 
outnumber men 
in the nursing 
field, 4.3 percent 
of registered 
nurses were 
men in 1992. 
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Nursing: Tough But Popular Program 
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EMPULSE Lox 


Providing care for pe 


® Nursing students get hands-on experience 
in nationally accredited program at 
Lawrence campus 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
Impulse Editor 


four beds on each side that contain patients of global ethnic and 
racial backgrounds. 

Medical treatments vary. Some patients lie with aerating bags over their 
nose and mouth while attendants monitor breathing capacity through an 
open chest cavity. Others receive intravenous and catherization proce- 
dures. 

The patients do not speak, nor are they uncomfortable. In fact, they are 
devoid of flesh and blood. : 

They are the lifelike mannequins in the clinical lab of the NECC nursing 
program at the Lawrence campus that contribute much to the learning 
process of their “attendants.” 

Room 14, the clinical laboratory, is where students in the practical and 
registered nursing programs practice and demonstrate the skills necessary 
to achieve proficiency in the areas related to their field. 

The lab is part of the Health Education Support Center located on the 
lower level of the college which provides hands-on experience for students 
enrolled in the division of human services and health professions. 

“This is a user friendly lab,” said Janice Jason, coordinator of the center 
which includes medical and dental assistant programs as well as radiology 
and nursing fields. 

“We see over 150 students in our day and evening programs,” she said. 

Jason, a Registered Nurse with 23 years of experience, and her staff 
consisting of two recent NECC nursing graduates, Jane Feinberg and 
Cynthia Martin and another 25-year veteran, Maureen Harrington, offer 
assistance and instruction to the nursing students as part of an intense 
curriculum designed to provide a clinical setting for students to learn. 

Students and staff alike exhibit an energy and excitement about the 
program and the impressive environment surrounding them. The struc- 
tural layout of the HESC is efficient and professional. New lab rooms, 
including X-ray equipment have been added to the center as part of the 
Lawrence campus expansion. 

The staffing office is located between the clinical lab and the resource 
lab — an audio-video room where students can utilize hundreds of tapes 
and video equipment — to help reinforce and demonstrate procedures 
being taught in classroom lectures. 

Practical nurse student John Markey said the tapes are helpful in seeing 
exactly how a procedure, such as urinary catherization, is performed before 


A large sterile ward stretches across the gleaming floor, flanked by 


applying it to the mannequins. 

The mannequins are made of a flexible 
material, are anatomically correct and in- 
clude all necessary orifices. Realistic look- 
ing surgical “sutures” help students cor- 
rectly apply dressings while practicing ster- 
ile techniques; mouths open to allow for 
throat tubes to be inserted to simulate 
drain secretions. Students can check on 
the accuracy of the insertion by opening a 
cavity in the mannequin’s chest where 
inflatable lungs are also visible. 

Gel pads are used to help students feel 
breast lumps, and a multi-sound training 
device that simulates heart and chest 
sounds can be hooked up to mannequins 
to mimic congestive heart failure or other 
pulmonary disorders. 

Intravenous techniques can be prac- 
ticed on the mannequins which contain 
“arteries and veins” under a tight removable outer skin so that proper 
insertion can be observed and graded. 

Jason said she has been certified in the latest intravenous techniques so 
she could bring the new procedures to her students. 

Other PN students who were gathered in the resource lab commented 
on their experiences with the program and the clinical learning. 

“I love the hands-on experience of the lab,” said Kim Arsenault. 

Shawnee Caruso agrees that the lab offers in-depth studies, but said 
sometimes the mandatory sterile procedures such as changing bedding 
every day and constantly washing their hands are not realistic to what is 
actually being done in hospitals. 

“It should be done (washing hands) when changing a dressing,” she said. 
“But here in the lab we are assigned to only two patients and in reality, a 
nurse in a hospital may have to take care of five or more patients at a time.” 

Donna Roberts said the 4.5 hours of homework every night is stressful 
and overwhelming and can take over your life. 

“But, the staff is very compassionate to our needs,” she said. 

Students entering the nursing programs usually have taken other 
required courses prior to the clinical studies because the theory and clinical 
commitment is too great to juggle other courses. 

Two class days of lectures are followed up with three hours per week in 
the lab. Clinical work at local hospitals is required twice a week where 
faculty members accompany and supervise the students. 

All nurses have lab kits containing everything needed for two semesters 
of lab work. The kits can be taken home for practice on certain techniques 
as well as being used in the lab. 

Jason said the kits contain “soup to nuts” including catherization and 
IV tubing, isolation gowns, enemas, and anything being used to reinforce 
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BARE BONES LEARN- 
ING: Students use skeletal 
model to study human 
anatomy. 


Students and staff e 
excitement about th 
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New lab rooms, X-r 
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the learning process. 

Flora McLaughlin, coordinator 
schedule of attendance at the local 
clinical work. 

In addition to Lowell Gener 
hospitals, students also work at th 
they assist children from low econ 
experience. They also help then 
valuable knowledge in child deve! 

McLaughlin said the 40-week ce 
prepare them to take their board 
almost as much as an RN, with 
responsibility. 

She said the NECC program we 
enter the community college syste 
the PN and RN programs are exce 

McLaughlin said there is a cat 
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Some students have gone on | 
nursing education. 
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Jason agreed. 

“You appreciate what you're di 
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“Our students are our clients. | 


Nursing requirements: tough for demanding 


@ Hard work and determination pay off for 
students with ‘the right stuff 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 


Impulse Editor 


each year from persons with varied educational backgrounds. Many 

applicants are new to the college while others apply when they are 
enrolled in other NECC programs with the primary goal of demonstrating 
their ability to complete a nursing program. 

While applicants earning a grade of ‘C’ particularly in science, anatomy 
and physiology will not be denied an application, those students earning 
a ‘B’ or better present a competitive edge. 

This information is contained in the 1998 advising notes to the NECC 
nursing program located at the Lawrence campus. 

“A ‘C’ grade in the sciences doesn’t exclude a student, but we look at a 
‘C’ with skepticism,” said Sylvia Hallsworth, director of the Center for 
Nursing Education. 

“We question one’s ability to complete a program that is very intense, 
and requires a tremendous commitment,” she said. 

“Most of the students tend to be in their 30s, have families, jobs, classes 
and a lot to juggle,” she said. 

The advising notes continue to emphasize the demands of nursing 
students. Both the Registered Nurse and Practical Nurse programs require 
a substantial time commitment where clinical experiences are two 6 to 7.5 
hour shifts a week, and classroom components are four to five hours for RN 
students and 10 hours for PN students each week. 

Students also practice skills for three hours per week in the initial 
nursing courses which require a great deal of study. 

As a result, very few students successfully complete nursing courses 
while simultaneously enrolled in more than one general education or 
science course. 

The prerequisites to the nursing programs require that all students 
complete the college’s mandatory assessment and planned placement 
process. 

Both the RN and PN programs require a high school diploma or a GED 
for admission. The RN program also requires at least a high-school level 
chemistry course with a lab as well as other prerequisites. 

While college level math courses are not required as part of the two 


T he nursing programs at NECC receive a large number of applications 


Donny Mustapha photo 
INTENSIVE CARE: Student nurses check vital signs and administer 
intravenous therapy to a ‘patient’ at clinical lab on Lawrence campus. 


nursing programs, all applicants must have math skills verified within one 
year of beginning the program. 

Students enrolled in the RN program must complete Computer Literacy 
for Health Professionals as a requirement for graduation unless: 

a) a credit for life exam is successfully completed; 

b) a college level course equal to at least one credit is accepted for 
transfer credit or as a substitute; or 

c) a student can provide information which documents they have the 
skills and knowledge equivalent to the course and they substitute another 
college credit. 

The computer literacy course focuses on learning how to use the 
personal computer as a tool in the work environment and includes topics 
such as basic operating system commands (DOS), shared computer sys- 
tems, word processing and medical information systems software. 

It also includes two lab hours per week. 

In addition to the academic requirements, tuition and fees, other costs 
for both the RN and PN programs include: 


- Uniforms, nursing shoes, a 

Stethoscope with bell and 

- Books, $350—$500, approxim 

- Liability malpractice insur: 

- End of program evaluation 

- Travel to and from clinical 
reliable car); 

- Updates for CPR, TB tests, e 

- Materials kits for use in h 
mately $85) 
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A BREATH OF CLEAN AIR: Janice Jason, R. N., coordinator of the health education support center, demonstrates an aerating procedure to a 


student. 


Students strive to do more 


® Desire to care for others inspires students 
with other responsibilities to work toward 


nursing degrees 


By MARK BEHAN_ 
Opinion Editor 


there’s something in her genes. After all, her grandmother was, and 

her older and younger sisters are nurses today. Or perhaps she just 
has that certain something, that certain compassion and empathy which 
lead people into this very challenging, often thankless, field. 

She had worked as a home health aide for seven years, but knew she 
wanted to do more. 

“I knew that by becoming a nurse I could help more people,” Cochran 
said. 

But the transition from home health aide to nursing school for this 41- 
year-old mother of two wasn't an easy one. 

“I had always wanted to become a nurse, but | lacked confidence,” 
Cochran said. In time, with some help, she began believing in herself. 
“Through religion and therapy I was able to gain the confidence to go out 
and do it.” 

Cochran enrolled in the RN program at NECC’s Lawrence campus in 
September. She describes the program as intense, but said there is a 
camaraderie among the nursing students. A kind of “we're all in this 
together attitude,” which make the rigors of studying all the more 
tolerable. She emphasized the importance of study groups. 

“I wouldn’t have made it through my first semester without the study 
groups,” Cochran said. “I was feeling a lot of anxiety about returning to 
school, not knowing what to expect. The two or three students in my group 
reinforced ideas and concepts that I may have missed in class.” 

The nursing students spend Tuesdays and Wednesdays at a hospital or 
nursing home in clinical practice. “The clinical is hands-on training at a 
hospital or nursing home,” Cochran said. “We work with the same 
instructors, nurses and doctors each time we attend.” 

Cochran said each clinical group has 10 students who spend seven weeks 
at a facility. She is currently working her clinical at the Hale Hospital. 

Even as a young girl growing up, Eileen Joyce knew she wanted to 
become a nurse. “It’s something I always wanted to do. I think it’s a typical 
little-girl thing, wanting to become a nurse,” said Joyce. 

Today, the 38-year-old mother of four is enrolled in her second semester 
of the RN program. Like others interviewed, Joyce finds the RN program 
demanding, but rewarding. She spoke about the time commitment needed 
in preparing for the Tuesday clinical, describing a typical Monday. 

“After our Monday morning lecture we go to the facility where we will 
be practicing our clinical the next day,” Joyce said. Once at the hospital, the 
students receive patient assignments for the next day. 

“After getting the patient assignment, I research three to four hours on 
the patient's condition,” Joyce said. “If I'm administering medication the 
next day, I look at what side effects the drug may pose or how long the 
dosage lasts.” 

Joyce speaks highly of the “lab” team at Lawrence. 

“The personnel do wonders to boost our confidence,” she said. 

While growing up, Donna Roberts’ dad was often sick suffering from 
depression. Donna and her mother spent a lot of time visiting her father in 
the hospital and caring for him. His illness affected her in a positive way: 
it inspired her to become a nurse. 

“I grew up in a very caring atmosphere, with my dad being sick. I knew 
I wanted to help people,” Roberts said. 


ie athy Cochran knew she wanted to become a nurse someday. Perhaps 


Having her two children in school and after working as a home health 
and nurse’s aide for 10 years, Roberts decided to pursue her nursing career. 

“I felt it was time to step up,” she said. She began the PN program in 
September. 

Roberts, 33, said college is stressful with four to five hours of homework 
a night. But she said her children love seeing mom doing her homework. 
“It’s impacted them in a positive way. I'm going through school with them.” 

Cindy Collins, 26, has worked “tons ofhours” at different nursing homes 
over the years. She said she enjoys spending time with the elderly patients 
and listening to their stories. 

“They're like history teachers; you can learn so much from them,” 

Collins said. 

Collins decided she wanted to “further herself” and become a nurse. She 
said the RN program is challenging but fun. 

“T have a structure to my day. I go to school, then to work, then it’s time 
for homework. It’s kind of fun.” 

Kim Arsenault has her nursing goals set high. “I’d like to work at 
Children’s Hospital in Boston someday,” Arsenault said. 

She has worked as a nurse’s aide at Harborside Health in Amesbury for 
the past five years. Arsenault, 26, enrolled in the PN program in September. 

“It’s demanding, with lots and lots of reading every night,” Arsenault 
said. “I have no life, but it’s worth it.” 

If there is a special personality trait needed to become a nurse, 

Arsenault spoke for the group: “You have to be caring.” 


Professional nurses must receive a bachelor’s 
degree in nursing. Registered nurses must either 
receive at least an associate’s degree from a 
community college, pass a three-year hospital 
training program or receive a hospital diploma. 
oOo 
Caucasians make up 90 percent of the nursing 
population in the United States; African Ameri- 
cans 4 percent; Asians 3.4 percent; and Hispanics 
1.5 percent. 


ooo 
On Oct. 1, 1873, Melina Ann Richards received a 
certificate and became known as the “first 


trained nurse” in this country. 
ooo 


North Carolina became the first state to enact a 
law licensing nurses in 1903. 

ooo 
In 1976, the United States Post Office recognized 
nurse Clara Maass by issuing a postage stamp in 
her honor. 
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Students buying essays on-line 


@ 2 student papers 
call attention to 
cheat websites 


By LYNNE MCNEILL 
Reporter for Daily Californian of 
University of California-Berkeley 


ERKELEY, Calif. (U-WIRE) — 
Be the way to the Evil 

House of Cheat, students 
often lose their money and occa- 
sionally any chance of a passing 
grade. This Web site is part of the 
ever-growing industry of electronic 
plagiarism. 

A technological step up from 
fraternity house essay files, the 
Internet is a developing resource 
for students who wish to down- 
load other people’s work ranging 
from completed term papers on 
photosynthesis to essays on 
Shakespeare. 

Consequences for plagiarism 
include an ‘F’ on the assignment, 
an ‘F’ in the class and a record of 
the offense on transcripts. But even 
with these harsh punishments, 
students are still seduced by pur- 
veyors of plagiarized works. 

Two students enrolled in an 
introductory religious studies class 
last year at the University of Cali- 
fornia-Berkeley unknowingly 
turned in identical papers peddled 
on-line. The professor, Chris 
Morray-Jones, caught the similar- 
ity in the papers and reprimanded 
the students. 

Having such an incident occur 
has helped solidify some students’ 
determination not to cheat. 


“Other professors will be on 
the lookout,” said one junior who 
asked to remain anonymous. “Any- 
one who cheats after that (inci- 
dent) is asking to get caught.” 

Professors have been on the 
lookout for plagiarized papers for 
a while. 

“We have little tricks to figure 
out if students wrote the paper 
themselves,” said Thomas Brady 
Jr., history professor. 

Most cheat sites are hidden 
from mainstream search engines, 
but all it takes is one site with a 
good list of links to open the door 
to thousands of pre-written essays 
ready for downloading. 

A quick search on Yahoo! for 
the keyword “cheat” leads to one 
essay site which advertises free 
essays for students. The site comes 
with details of possible conse- 
quences of plagiarism and devotes 
an entire section to the site 
creator's opinion on using pre- 
written essays. 

“I feel that writing essays and 


term papers is a very good way to 
improve your mind,” a statement 
on the Web site says. “However, 
there is nothing wrong with get- 
ting ideas from other people’s 
work. Different perspectives on 
the same topic is wonderful if you 
want to write a quality paper. Even 
an idea on what to write about can 
be helpful.” 

Students looking for no warn- 
ings and simple cheating can visit 
the Evil House of Cheat. Here, the 
Web site boasts a catalog of more 
than 8,000 essays covering 40 cat- 
egories of topics. 

Students can choose from two 
systems to access essays from the 
Evil House of Cheat. Regular users 
have access to 1,600 essays either 
by submitting one essay to the 
collection or putting a link to the 
site on their homepage. 

Students must pay $9.95 a year 
to have access to more than 8,000 
essays, each one listed with a de- 
scription, the grade received and 
the school system it came from. A 


sample paper topic search brings 
back impressive results: 37 papers 
on photosynthesis, 109 papers on 
former President John F. Kennedy 
and 479 papers on Shakespeare. 

Given the opportunity, though, 
many students said they would 
not cheat. 

“College is taking responsibil- 
ity for my own actions,” said sopho- 
more Mandy Kahn. “If I decide to 
veg out rather than work on a 
paper, turning in an imperfect 
paper becomes a conscious choice. 
In college, I've learned a B+ won't 
kill me.” 

Other students agreed. 

“I’m not here to coast through,” 
said junior Benjamin Birken. “I’m 
here to learn. Even if most of my 
ideas are wrong, I might as well 
put them on paper.” 

“I might use someone else’s 
paper, but I would probably at 
least edit it or something,” said 
another student, who wished to 
remain anonymous. 

The Internet makes other forms 
of plagiarism easier as well. Many 
reference materials have been put 
on the Web and are just a copy and 
a paste away from being put in a 
paper. 

Rosemary Joyce, director of the 
Phoebe Hearst Museum of Anthro- 
pology, said sometimes plagiarism 
happens by accident. 

“Most plagiarism results from 
misunderstanding — not using 
quotation marks or bibliogra- 
phies,” Joyce said. 

“Even in the days before com- 
puters there was plagiarism. I 
think the ease of getting text over 


the Internet really is in some ways 
a side issue.” 


Adult education reviewed in Kansas 


®@ Specialized 
courses being 
created for meat 
packing companies 


OPEKA, Kan. (AP) — Is the 
state subsidizing private 
business when community 
colleges offer courses tailored toa 
firm’s special needs? 

The chairman of a House Ap- 
propriations subcommittee is rais- 
ing the issue as his panel takes up 
the budget of the State Board of 
Education. Rep. Mike Farmer, R- 
Wichita, hopes to have such train- 
ing programs audited. 

The programs have become an 
issue because of courses offered 
at Dodge City Community College 
for workers at beef packing plants 
run by two companies, National 


Beef Packing and Excel Corp. 
The state has approved 17 dif- 
ferent courses related to beef pack- 
ing at the Dodge City college. They 
include courses on export produc- 
tion and safety, as well as “Ergo- 
nomics in the Meat Industry.” 
What piqued Farmer's interest 
was a letter from a former Dodge 
City Community College adminis- 
trator, who noted that the compa- 
nies pay tuition of $30 a credit 
hour for each worker, while the 
college pays for using the compa- 
nies’ equipment and buildings. 
Farmer has scheduled three 
days of meetings of the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on Education 
and Legislative Operations. 
Farmer plans to use subcom- 
mittee hearings to review com- 
munity colleges’ specialized train- 
ing courses. 
And House Minority Leader 


Tom Sawyer, D-Wichita, said: “We 
ought to find out what’s really 
happening.” 

The state has 19 community 
colleges, each governed by a local 
board of trustees. Their mission 
includes providing training for 
new workers or retraining work- 
ers who want new skills. 

The state provides community 
colleges aid based on the number 
of students and number of credit 
hours they take. It amounts to 
more than $41.4 million in the 
Board of Education’s current bud- 
get, and Gov. Bill Graves has pro- 
posed an increase of about $1 mil- 
lion. 

Company employees provide 
the training, and Farmer said the 
arrangements raise questions 
about whether the state is subsi- 
dizing training programs. 

“It appears to me, in fact, to be 


just on-the-job training,” Farmer 
said. 

But education officials see the 
Dodge City courses and others at 
community colleges differently. 

In a Board of Education memo, 
Joe Birmingham, assistant com- 
missioner of education, noted that 
specialized training courses, like 
the ones for beef packers, are com- 
mon offerings at community col- 
leges throughout the nation. 

Dodge City Community College 
began offering its courses in 1993. 
Its president, Richard Drum, told 
Education Commissioner Andy 
Tompkins that the college pro- 
vides them to “help employers be 
more competitive.” 

“These training activities rep- 
resent an exemplary effort of busi- 
ness people and educators to de- 
velop effective, affordable on-the- 
job training,” Drum said. 


Student gets response from evaluation 


® Professor lashes 
back after seeing 


copy of supposedly 
confidential review 


By KATIE STEPHENSON 


Reporter for The College Voice of 
Connecticut College 


EW LONDONG, Conn. (U- 

WIRE) — Brenda Johnstone, 

a member of George 
Willauer’s English 203 class, re- 
cently received a letter from him 
in response toh  >orfidential” 
course evaluation. 


Included with the letter was a 
copy of another Connecticut Col- 
lege student's evaluation form that 
also voiced negative opinions of 
Willauer. 

Johnstone’s evaluation had the 
standard questions for students 
to vocalize their opinions of their 
class performance as well as share 
constructive criticism on the teach- 
ing performance of a professor. 

Willauer stated in the letter to 
Johnstone that he felt obligated to 
write because “your [Johnstone’s] 
evaluation of me and the course 
was anomalous in relation to the 
others and because of your re- 
sponsibility on the advisory com- 
mittee of the English department 


and the chaplaincy search com- 
mittee.” 

When questioned about the 
accusations, being made against 
him, Willauer refused to comment. 

Johnstone admits that her 
evaluation was “critical,” but also 
felt that it was constructive criti- 
cism. 

After receiving the letter from 
Willauer, Johnstone went to Pro- 
fessor Alan Bradford, chair of the 
English department, as well as 
Samantha Myers, chair of the En- 
glish Department Advisory Board, 
with the letter, objecting that her 
evaluation was not confidential. 

Myers and Bradford declined 
comment. An English major, 


Johnstone also spoke with her 
adviser and other department fac- 
ulty members, but felt the response 
she got was “it probably shouldn’t 
have happened.” 

Johnstone said that the point 
of the evaluations is to get a “fair 
and accurate portrayal of the 
teacher from the students’ per- 
spective.” 

Johnstone added that bringing 
this issue into the public eye was 
notan attempt to “bash Willauer.” 

Her intention instead is to “ini- 
tiate dialogue on the topic which 
desperately needs to be discussed. 
If the evaluations are not going to 
be confidential, “students have to 
know that,” she said. 


BRIEFS 


Harshbarger 
calls for adult 
ed. support 


OSTON (AP) — Attorney Gen- 
B eral Scott Harshbarger is 

calling for the spending of 
$25 million for adult basic educa- 
tion over the next five years. 

“This is really about helping 
people who want to help them- 
selves,” Harshbarger, a Democratic 
candidate for governor, said. 

Harshbarger referred to a re- 
cent study released by MassINC, a 
nonpartisan think tank, and said 
more needs to be done for employ- 
ers looking for educated workers 
and for workers trying to climb off 
the bottom rungs of the économic 
ladder. 

Harshbarger also criticized act- 
ing Gov. Paul Cellucci for only 
requesting that the budget for 
adult education be funded at $19.5 
million for next year — the same 
amount as for the current budget. 

Harshbarger said statistics by 
the Department of Education in- 
dicated that more than 877,000 of 
the 4.6 million adults in the state 
are functionally illiterate, mean- 
ing 19 percent cannot read at the 
fifth grade level. 

“I think it’s terrific that the 
attorney general is focusing on 
this issue and giving it the kind of 
attention it deserves,” said Tripp 
Jones, executive director of 
MassINC. 

He said the group does not 
endorse particular candidates, but 
highlights the efforts of leaders 
who are making strides for the 
working and middle class. 

The group’s study proposed 
boosting adult basic education, 
job training programs and com- 
munity colleges to lift the skills of 
thousands of workers. 

Some of the 15,000 adults on 
waiting lists for adult basic educa- 
tion must wait two years, accord- 
ing to the report. : 

Harshbarger’s plan also calls 
for encouraging matching grants 
from local employers and target- 
ing more grant money on com- 
munities where unemployment is 
particularly high, such as in 
Lawrence, Fall River and Holyoke. 


“‘Butt-licking’ 
case dismissed 


HARLOTTESVILLE, Va. (U- 

WIRE) — It looks like Vir- 

ginia Tech’s newspaper is 
off the hook. 

Sharon Yeagle, assistant to the 
vice president of student affairs at 
Virginia Tech, sued the Collegiate 
Times for libel, over the headline 
“Director of Butt Licking.” 

“Friday, the Virginia Supreme 
Court issued a decision to affirm 
the trial court’s dismissal of the 
lawsuit against the paper,” said 
attorney James Creekmore. 

“The language that the paper 
used could not be understood as a 
statement of fact about the plain- 
tiff, and therefore was not action- 
able as defamation,” he said. 

He said the state supreme court 
defined the headline as “rhetori- 
cal hyperbole,” acategory of speech 
situated between pure fact and 
pure opinion. Under this category, 
the newspaper is entitled to First 
Amendment protection. 

Virginia Tech officials declined 
to comment on the ruling. 

“The University does not have 
any connection to this case,” Vir- 
ginia Tech Spokesman Larry 
Hincker said. “The paper is an 
independent organization, and 
they are affiliated with us the same 


‘way a fraternity would be.” 
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@ Students and 
tutors benefit from 
the peer tutoring 
program 


By MICHAEL J. LABELLA 
Graphics Editor 


tudents helping other stu- 
S dents excel is the basis for 

NECC’s peer tutoring pro- 
gram. Students said the program 
helps make the difference between 
struggling to pass a course and 
completing it successfully. 

“My grades have really gone up 
because of this program,” student 
Rene’e Silva said. 

With the aid of a tutor, Silva 
Said she earned excellent grades 
and regained control of her learn- 
ing process in courses many stu- 
dents consider difficult. 

“I got aB in Anatomy and Physi- 
ology 1.and an A- in Anatomy and 
Physiology 2,” she said. 

Peer tutor Lauren David, a biol- 
ogy major, is helping Silva with 
chemistry. Although helping an- 
other student to achieve success 
can be demanding of time and 
energy, it is filled with potential 
rewards. 

“Tutoring refreshes my 
memory and helps me recall and 
retain a lot of information,” David 
said. “It’s so easy to forget this 
material if you don’t use it often.” 

Lauren also said students who 
work full-time and have a family 
may not have much time to study. 

“These tutoring sessions help 
to fill in the gaps,” she said. 

Students said there is some- 
thing to be learned by the tutors 
and those being tutored. Tutors 
reinforce their own knowledge, 
contribute to someone else’s suc- 
cess and gain insight into the learn- 
ing styles of others. 

Tutees come to better under- 
stand their own style of learning 
in addition to gaining a better 
understanding of essential course 
material. 

“Tutoring helps us to under- 
stand biology,” said student 


Kathleen Christian. “Biology is like 
learning a new language, it helps 
to go over our class notes so that 
we really understand them.” 

“It’s good to get extra help,” 
said student Kathryn Rose. “If I 
have questions at home, they get 
answered here,” she said. 

Student Jannaruth Jenner said 
she is in her third semester of 
tutoring and works with students 
in a group setting. She said while 
tutoring others, it helped her in 
her own studies. 

“I was taking Anatomy and 
Physiology when I started tutor- 
ing,” Jenner said. “It helped me 
reinforce the material I was study- 
ing. A & P is a fascinating subject; 
it’s fun to share this with people.” 

She said the most rewarding 
experience is to have students un- 
derstand their own style of learn- 
ing how to take notes and how to 
study. 

Prior to exams, Jenner orga- 
nizes review sessions. A two hour 
intensive run through of all class 
notes with the group has proven 
to be very effective for all students 
involved. 

“Tt’s a tremendous help to many 
people,” she said. 

Student Sharon Campanile said 
that the tutoring group meetings 
with Jenner are good for clarifica- 
tion, as they help round out the 
information. 

“And you can ask the same 
question a second time ifyou need 
to,” she said. 

Student Jaymebeth Couture 
said in the program, students feel 
comfortable asking questions they 
might not ask in class. 

“Whatever you don’t under- 
stand in class, you come to under- 
stand it better here,” said student 
Charlotte Bantu. 

“It’s like having a second class; 
it’s really good,” said student Wil- 
son Rodriguez 

The peer tutor program has 
been running for 13 years at NECC. 
Several recent changes are ex- 
pected to bring continued success 
to the program. 

Penny Kelley, coordinator of 
the assessment center, was the 
tutoring program coordinator, but 
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A LITTLE EXTRA HELP: Tutor Cindi Putt, right, lends a hand to Kathleen Christian and Andrea 


Whalen. 


now that job will be handled by 
Molly Gadenz. Kelley has been 
working closely with Gadenz to 
ensure a smooth and effective tran- 
sition. 

Because peer tutoring is funded 
by the Pathways to Academic and 
Career Excellence program, it 
made sense to move the tutoring 
program office into the PACE head- 
quarters in Spurk 200-B. 

Gadenz previously worked with 
teens at a community health cen- 
ter in Dorchester. She wants to 
remind all students that tutoring 
is typically available for all of the 
content courses — courses that 
count towards a major. 

Because people involved in the 
tutoring program may encounter 
a variety of issues which may be 
unfamiliar to them, Gadenz helps 
clarify these issues so that tutors 
and tutees can better understand 
them. 

“Tutors work with a variety of 


students that have different learn- 
ing styles, cultural backgrounds, 
people with learning disabilities 
also,” she said. “Awareness and 
respect for these issues contrib- 
utes to the overall effectiveness of 
this program for both tutors and 
tutees.” 

In addition, Ganenz said tutors 
not only gain knowledge of the 
subject matter, but they learn the 
skills needed to work with differ- 
ent people. 

Kelley said becoming a peer 
tutor can open career paths that a 
person may have never consid- 
ered before. 

To qualify for a tutoring posi- 
tion, students must havea written 
reference from the instructor of 
the course they want to tutor in, 
and must have received a “B” or 
better in that course. 

Additionally, an interview with 
Gadenz and a subsequent orienta- 
tion meeting is essential before 


any actual tutoring can take place. 
New tutors have a starting wage 
of $5.25 per hour. 

As an adjunct to Gadenz’s help 
and guidance, tutors must attend 
a series of workshops to enhance 
their own skills. The five work- 
shops scheduled for this semester 
are: 

vY Tutoring Learning Disabled 
Students. 

V Learning Styles. 

¥ Study Skills Techniques. 

v Tutoring Bilingual/Bicultural 
Students. 

~Y Myers-Briggs Personality 
Types. 

Once a tutor has completed 10 
required workshops and 25 tutor- 
ing hours, he or she can apply to 
the College Reading and Learning 
Association to become a nation- 
ally certified peer tutor. 

“Being certified proves that you 
have experience and training in 
all of these areas,” Gadenz said. 


Just say the word ‘love 


By MICHAEL J. LABELLA 


the Indian population. 


Turning his focus to 19th century Ameri- 


9 @ Indian professor gives NECC students 
and faculty a glimpse into his world of Sufi 


are intertwined with them. 


Graphics Editor 


tudents and faculty got a glimpse into 
the world of Sufi poetry and Indian 


culture when Fulbright Scholar Dr. 
Siddiq Ali, professor in the department of 
English at Osmania University in Hyderabad, 
India visited NECC. 

Ali told students he was here to talk not 
only about Women in Sufi poetry and the 
world of Sufi thinking, but about his native 
country and peoples. Sufism, the mystical 
side of Islam, uses poetry as an expression 
of that mysticism. 

“We have immense diversity and unity 
in India,” he said. “It is a land of many 
different languages and cultures.” 

Ali said a population of over 980 million 
people makes India the world’s largest de- 
mocracy. 

Students from selected classes heard 
lectures by Ali, and faculty had the opportu- 
nity to hear his thoughts during a luncheon 
in the Student Center Theatre. 

Touching upon religion, he said India is 
asecular nation, which means the state has 
no single religion — each citizen is free to 
practice as they wish. 

“The state does not discriminate on the 
basis of religion,” he said. 

Additionally, he said Muslims, those 
whose religious beliefs are based in the 
Islamic faith, comprise about 12 percent of 


“Tam a Muslim, and as such I can relate 
to other Muslims around the world on the 
basis of faith,” he said. “But, except for my 
religious beliefs, I am culturally different 
from other Muslims in other countries.” 

He said though technology gives us ac- 
cess to the whole world, many people don’t 
pause to understand who we are. 

Usha Sellers, director of overseas pro- 
grams, said the college is try- 
ing to bring distant views and 
distant cultures to NECC, and 
that bringing speakers like Ali 
here can be a spark and a 
boost to everyday existence. 

Ali said Hindi is the na- 
tional language of India and 
that about 16 different lan- 
guages can be found through- 
out the country. 

“In 1956, India was orga- 
nized on the basis of the lan- 
guages spoken in different regions,” he 
said. “Students in India learn at least three 
languages: the language of the state in 
which they belong, the national language, 
Hindi, and typically another language such 
as English. Most educated people in India 
know English.” 

He said the study of American Litera- 
ture is mandatory for students in the 
master’s level English program at Osmania 
University. 


SIDDIQ ALI 


can literature, Ali said Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Henry David Thoreau and Walt 
Whitman were influenced by eastern litera- 
ture. “They were looking to find evidence 
and support for their own beliefs and way 
of thinking, and were particularly inter- 
ested in the mystical side of Islam,” he said. 

“The transcendentalists were looking to 
the East,” he said. 

During the luncheon, Ali’s 
focused more on the role of 
women in Indian society. He 
said Muslim women can be 
found in every field of activ- 
ity, many having achieved 
high government positions. 

“The most preferred job 
for a professional woman in 
India is as a teacher,” Ali said. 
“A teaching job is considered 
to be the right kind of job for 
a woman.” 

He also said a low percentage of Muslim 
women in India are educated. 

“Muslim women have remained back- 
ward, but this is changing as the feminist 
movement is very strong in India, ” he said. 
“We need to fit feminist ideas into our 
culture and not just implant them from 
other cultures.” 

Ali’s thoughts on historical and cultural 
matters served as a preface to his discus- 
sion of Sufi thought, poetry and how women 


“Not many people know what Sufism 
means,” he said. “The word itselfis believed 
to derive from the Arabic word suf,” he said. 
Suf is the Arabic word for wool, tradition- 
ally worn by the mystics of Islam. 

“Sufism, the mystical side of Islam, was 
developed in the seventh century,” he said. 
Sufi’s are concerned with the inner aspects 
of spirituality and their relationship to God. 
They devote themselves to the search for 
truth and work to achieve a mystical state. 
A Sufi is a seeker of God.” 

Ali said that the Sufi attitude towards 
women is one of ambivalence. “Rabi'a of 
Basra, the first Sufi saint, was awoman,” he 
said. She is considered to have introduced 
the concept of pure love to early Sufi ascet- 
ics in the ninth century, and some of the 
earliest mystical poetic verse in Islam can 
be attributed to her. 

Ali said that 13th century Persian mysti- 
cal poet Jalal al-Din Rumi is one of the most 
popular poets in in America today. Her is 
one of Rumi's verses: “One went to the door 
of the Beloved and knocked. A voice asked, 
“Who is there?’ 

He answered, “It is I.” The voice said, 
“There is no room for Me and Thee.” The 
door was shut. After a year of solitude and 
deprivation he returned and knocked. A 
voice from within asked, “Who is there?” 
The man said, “It is thee.” The door was 
opened for him.” 
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Students at ris 


@ Hepatitis B 
vaccination is 
available for small 


fee 


By ROBIN NELSON 


Features Editor 


Te Hepatitis B virus is a ma- 
jor health problem in this 
country with 300,000 new 
infections each year — and college 
students are among the highest 
group at risk. 

Frequent reports of sexually 
transmitted diseases, unwanted 
pregnancies, and having more 
than one sex partner within a six- 
month period are said to be com- 
mon behaviors of college students, 
who rank high for contracting this 
virus. 

Other people at increased risk 
are those who: 

Live in crowded conditions. 

Practice poor hygiene. 

Handle blood in their line of 
work. 

Hepatitis B just became a ma- 
jor concern amongst people in 
recent years. 

“I've never heard of hepatitis 
as an issue, and I’ve been a nurse 
for over 25 years. I’ve never, ever, 
heard of HIV as an issue. It’s only 
been around for a decade. These 
are all new trends, and God forbid 
what will be next,” said Patricia 
Kepschull, director of student 
health services. 

According to the Hepatitis B 
Manual, the American College 
Health Association is preparing a 


policy statement which will en- 
courage college health providers 
to aggressively identify students 
considered “high-risk” and to ap- 
propriately screen and vaccinate 
them. 

Kepschull said students in the 
health field and the criminal jus- 
tice program are required to re- 
ceive the vaccination. Early child- 
hood students are strongly en- 
couraged to do so as well. 

Hepatitis B virus may be found 
in blood, breast milk, urine, se- 
men and vaginal secretions. It is 
possible to contract HBV through 
tears and saliva, but the spreading 
rarely occurs this way. Casual con- 
tact such as holding hands and 
hugging will not transmit the vi- 
rus, nor can it be spread through 
a sneeze or cough. 

Hepatitis B is asmall DNA virus 
that replicates in the liver, damag- 
ing vital organs. People who are 
Hepatitis B carriers need regular 
monitoring of their liver to deter- 
mine whether the disease is pro- 
gressing into a cancer or liver fail- 
ure and to see if treatment is 
required. 

According to published reports, 
ore out of 200 people in the United 
States is a chronic carrier. This 
group is growing by two to three 
percent each year. Although the 
virus infects 5 percent of Ameri- 
cans within their lifetime, a ma- 
jority of infected people remain 
“healthy carriers,” showing no 
signs of ongoing liver damage. 

Carriers often show no symp- 
toms, and those who do might 
mistake it for viral syndrome or 
acute gastroenteritis. Though 
there may be no symptoms, the 
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OUCHI: Elaine Rettberg, early childhood education major, gets vaccinated against Hepatitis B by 
Patricia Kepschull, director of student health services. 


virus can still be spread. 

Suggested advice to prevent 
Hepatitis B, is to cover sores care- 
fully and inform those close to you 
about your condition, including 
doctors so proper precautions can 
be taken. Personal items shouldn’t 
be shared and should be disposed 
of properly after use. The only way 
the virus can be detected is by a 
blood test. 

An estimated 1 million people 


in this country carry the virus, and 
about 250 people die of fulminant 
hepatitis annually. 

“Hepatitis can kill,” Kepschull 
said. She said to avoid the worse 
possible scenario, students should 
get vaccinated. 

The health center, located in 
the student center, offers vaccina- 
tions to all students for $35 per 
shot. Three shots are needed. Stu- 
dents can make an appointment 


with the nurse to receive the first 
dose. The additional two are given 
over a period of six months. 

Kepschull said the student 
health center offers the vaccina- 
tion cheaper than an other local 
facilities. The going rate ranges 
from $65 to $100 per shot, she 
said. 

“It’s the best $105 you can in- 
vest in your future. It can save 
your life,” Kepschull said. 


New PACE head looking for student help 


@ Students with a 
“B” average or 

better in a course 
make good tutors 


By ANDREA BALL 
Staff Reporter 


olly Gadenz will now head 
the PACE and Vocational 
Education Peer Tutor Pro- 


gram. Although she has been work- 
ing with the program since De- 
cember, Gadenz is stepping into 
the head position so that former 
head, Penny Kelley, can concen- 
trate on her position as head of 
the college’s assessment center. 

As coordinator of the PACE pro- 
gram, Gadenz trains new tutors 
and schedules guest speakers to 
speak at tutor training sessions, 
giving her the opportunity to work 
as an adviser, coordinator and 
counselor. 

Tutors must have a grade of “B” 
or better in the course which they 


will tutor. They must also fill out 
an application, submit to an inter- 
view, and complete 10 hours of 
training. In addition, the peer tu- 


rs students the 
certified by the 
f Reading and 
y complete the 
yg and an addi- 


tor program 
opportunity t 
National Col 
Learning on 
10 hours of tr 
tional 25 hours of tutoring. 

“Tutoring through this pro- 
gram gives students the opportu- 
nity to receive certification and 
get paid,” Gadenz said. “It is a 
wonderful opportunity and I am 
glad to be part of it.” 

After attending undergradu- 

ate school at Boston University, 
she received her master’s in edu- 


Mike LaBella photo 
Molly Gadenz: the new head of 
PACE and Peer Tutor Program. 


cation from Suffolk University. 

For the last four years, Gadenz 
has been educating teens at acom- 
munity health center in 
Dorchester. Her training as acoun- 
selor was put to use there because 
of the constant emergencies at 
the center. 

“The center was always in ‘cri- 
sis mode’ because someone always 
had a problem that they needed 
counseling for,” Gadenz said. 

Making the move from the in- 
ner-city to the suburbs was not 
easy, but the diversity of the stu- 
dents and faculty has helped. 

“There are a lot of people from 
different walks of life, both stu- 
dents and teachers,” she said. “That 
is what made the transition easier. 
I didn’t have to give up the diver- 
sity that was present at the cen- 
ter.” 

Kelley said she is looking for- 
ward to the new job 

“The role of the assessment 
center has changed markedly over 
the past few years with manda- 
tory assessment placement and so 
have my responsibilities there,” 
Kelley said. “My sole job responsi- 
bility now will be to coordinate 
the assessment center.” 
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Come see us! 


Spurk Bidg. C300 
Tel. (978) 556-3722 
Fax. (978) 536-3675 


7 Tip of the month- 
eople : 
Know that people with disabili 
| ties are just like anyone else, | 
| because a disability can hap- | 
pen at any time in life 
| Brian Coppola | 
| Faculty Question of the month | 
pop quiz and 
| sull set up the accommodation? | 
| 
| 


* How can I give a 


* Answer- Contact Susan Martin at 


advance. The stu- 
dent will not be inf 


least 5 days 
rmed about the 
pop quiz. Details will be discussed 
when you call regarding a reason- 
able accommodation 

L.A. Center staff 


fices at both Campuses 
Admissions 556-3600 


Deaf Services 556-3673 
Financial Aid 556-3650 


Haverhill Library 556-3400 
Registrar 556-3700 


CHCHCHSSHEHHHSHSSHHSHHSHEHHHEHHSEHSHSEHEOES 
Do you know NECC’s new phone numbers: 

(978) 556-300 Haverhill Number connects all offices at both 
campuses. (978) 738-7000 Lawrence Number connects all of- 


Career Development Center 556-3722 


Continuing Education 556-3800 


School Announcements (978) 556-3002 
School Announcements TTY (978) 556-3003 

All numbers at both campuses can now be dialed directly: 

To dial extensions that begin with 3, dial (978) 556 + Extension 


To dial extensions that begin with 7, dial (978) 738 + Extension 
SCOSHSSHOHSHEHSHESESHSHSHEHTESEHSESESESEEEEEE 


Bursar 556-3895 


Lawrence Library 556-7400 
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Down with 
Generation X 


@ Generation 2001 
is taking over now 
and they’re ready to 


take charge 


By NATHAN ARNOLD 
Badger Herald (U. Wisconsin) 


MADISON, Wis, (U-WIRE) — Move 
over Generation X. The “idealistic, 
optimistic and well-grounded” 
Generation 2001 is ready to run 
the country. 

As freshman throughout the 
US and across the University of 
Wisconsin trudge to class each 
day, many do so knowing they will 
be the first class of the new millen- 
nium. Many have dreams of even- 
tually becoming CEOs, govern- 
ment Officials and homemakers of 
the nation. 

To better understand the 
dreams and aspirations of these 
college freshmen, Northwestern 
Mutual Life, along with the mar- 
keting firm Louis Harris and Assoc., 
surveyed college freshmen from 
across the country to determine 
what challenges and decisions 
Generation 2001 sees themselves 
facing. 

The survey measured trends 
ranging from family and career 
values to national values. 

“On the one hand, the sensi- 
bilities of Generation 2001 stu- 
dents appear to be alive with ide- 
alism, optimism and a vision of a 
better world,” said Deanna Tillisch, 
director of the Generation 2001 
study. “On the other hand, this 
generation is not so idealistic or 
optimistic as to deny the realities 


of life or the challenges and issues 
we all face.” 

In general, the survey revealed 
most freshmen have a positive 
outlook on the future, as almost 
100 percent of respondents be- 
lieved they would get to where 
they want to be in life. However, a 
majority also felt the country needs 
to improve in some areas such as 
race relations and‘crime rates. 

Starting a family was a top 
priority for many college fresh- 
men as 96 percent expected to get 
married, and 91 percent said they 
wanted an average of three chil- 
dren. 

“I see myself married after a 
few years out of college,” said fresh- 
man Tara Urbach. “But I want to 
wait on having kids for a while.” 

John DeLamater, sociology pro- 
fessor, said wanting to get mar- 
ried is not uncommon, as histori- 
cally 90 percent of people do marry. 
But he also added that 20 years 
ago, most people only wanted two 
children. 

“I don’t know if we will see any 
new lifestyles emerge, but I think 
we will see a continuation of some 
of the past trends,” DeLamater 
said. “People will delay marriage 
to their late 20s or early 30s and 
people working at home will have 
an impact on relationships over 
time.” 

Generation 2001 said they 
trusted their grandparents the 
most, followed by their parents. 
Most people said they felt honesty 
and integrity were the most admi- 
rable characteristics others could 
possess. 

As for careers, Generation 2001 
said they wanted jobs where they 


The economy 


The political leadership in 
this country 


Crime and violence 


The health care system 


Nuclear war 


A terrorist attack on the U.S. 


The environment 


The education system 


Disease 


Global overpopulation 


Global political upheaval 


Generation 2001 is very concerned about: 


36% 


31% 


24% 


28% 


18% 


42% 
65% 


45% 


54% 
68% | 


53% 


| 
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could trust their co-workers and 
help others. The top three occupa- 
tions freshmen wanted to enter 
were medicine, teaching and busi- 
ness. 

Although three out of four re- 
spondents disagreed that money 
buys happiness, many students 
said they thought that number 
might be inaccurate. 

“I would say money does buy 
happiness in a way,” said fresh- 
man Jedd Schultz. “Otherwise, 
people wouldn’t be in college, but 
doing something like working ina 
factory.” 

“I know it’s bad to say, but it’s 
true that money makes people 
happy,” said UW freshman Sarah 
Noel. 


A majority, 55 percent, held a 
negative view of the current state 
of race relations, but 43 percent 
expected race relations to improve 
in the next four years. 

“Groups are still pretty segre- 
gated,” said freshman Kevin 
Harwick. “People are very tolerant 
of one another, but they don’t 
intermix like they should.” 

“People need to realize that 
racial problems go both ways if 
they hope to fix the problem,” said 
UW freshman Andy Moyer. 

While many freshmen felt the 
country needs fixing, most felt 
their generation could help bring 
the necessary changes. 

“They believe it’s quite possible 
in their lifetime that there will be 


aU.S. president who is awoman or 
person of color,” Tillisch said. 

DeLamater said problems fu- 
ture generations face are usually 
rooted in the past. 

“A downside thé next genera- 
tion might face is having too many 
options available to them with 
new technology,” he said. 

Overall, freshmen said they 
were excited about the future and 
the opportunities technology and 
an expanding economy will have 
on their lives. 

“Getting an education is a great 
starting place,” Moyer said. “Hope- 
fully this university will get me to 
where I want to be-settled out 
West with a couple kids and a bad- 
ass Hummer.” 


Local resident skates her way to the top 


@ Student dreams 
of teaching young 
children about her 
favorite pastime 


By MICHELLE VLAHAKIS 
Staff Reporter 


your turn to compete against a 

number of gifted skaters. 

Your heart is pounding and the 
sweat is beading off your fore- 
head. 

The anxiety is overwhelming. 
Yet you perform your best. 

Rhonda Rheaume has handled 
this type of pressure for 14 years. 

Rheaume is in her second se- 
mester at NECC. She is enrolled in 
psychology and English Composi- 
tion. 

When she is through with 


| Fee for hours, waiting for 


classes, she races to practice so_ 


she can improve her skating abili- 
ties. 

She practices with the Haver- 
hill Figure Skating Club. 

With her instructors, Stacey 
Crowley Cahill and Christine Sil- 
ver, she works on her personal 
program at least six hours a week. 

“It’s hard work but I love it,” 
Rheaume said. “When I am skat- 
ing all I think about is the ice.” 

Her program include various 
jumps, including double axels, 
axels, toe-loops, loops, and lutes. 
Rheaume also works part-time at 
Fun House Pizza in the winter and 


File photo 
SKATING EXPERT: Rhonda 
Rheaume juggles a hectic college 
schedule with her passion: figure 
skating. 
in the summer she works at 
Canobie Lake. 

She was born and raised in 
Haverhill with two sisters. Like 
her sisters she began skating at 
the age of five. 

She attended Haverhill High 
School while persueing her skat- 
ing career at night. She said she 
needs to do well in college and her 
skating to achieve her greatest 
goals. 

She graduated from in 1996 
and came to NECC. Her goal is to 
receive her associate’s degree, but 
is undecided on pursuing her 
bachelor’s. 


After college she wants to fol- 
low her dream of becoming a pro- 
fessional ice skating instructor for 
children. 

Rheaume said she wants to 
become a senior lady — the high- 
est skating level. 

At the moment she is in the 
intermediate level, but she is only 
three levels away from becoming 
the best she can. 

“It makes me feel relaxed and 
happy,” Rheaume said. “It takes 
me away from all these pressures 
like school, work, family and, es- 
pecially, money.” 

Rheaume recently skated in the 
Bay State Games in Williamstown. 
It began Jan. 30 and continued for 
a week after. Her program con- 
sisted of double axels, toe-loops, 
and flips. 

She was confident in her abili- 
ties, she said. Many skaters from 
all different levels competed. 

Rheaume said she receives in- 
spiration from studying and watch- 
ing Scott Hamilton. 

Fortunately for Rheaume in 
1995, she was able to meet 
Hamilton in person at the Fleet 
Center after the performance “Hal- 
loween in Ice.” 

She said it was an honor for her 
to talk with him. 

“No one can be as great as 
Scott,” she said. 

Beside meeting Hamilton, she 
also met Paul Wiley at a skating 
shop called Cooks in Wilmington. 
She was a big fan of Wiley and 
never thought a talented skater 
like he would shop in the same 


skating store as her. 

These meetings with two ofher 
favorite skaters made her want to 
work harder on her skating so one 


day she will be as great as them. 
Someday she wants to be a tal- 
ented enough to skate with them 
and many other great skaters. 


Late fee after March 15th 


PLANNING TO GRADUATE INMAY | 


=< 


PETITION FORMS IN REGISTRAR’S 
OFFICE B216 or L100 


FORMS DUE MARCH 1°T 


Application Fee $40.00 


Late Fee 15.00 
Second Degree 15.00 
Second Certificate 15.00 
Reapplication 15.00 
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My life is a 
SOap opera 


@ Television 
has nothing 
on the whirl- 
wind that is 
my existence 


» Cris Biaspet 


haven for the hopeless romantics that is my group of 
friends. “All My Children,” “One Life to Live,” and 
“General Hospital” consume three hours of each day and, 
when the next one starts, we wait to see what will happen. 

There is no need for hypnotists anymore ~ I have found 
the world of the soap opera. 

Since I was a young lad, the soap opera has played an 
intricate part of my life. My sister would hoard the televi- 
sion and watch her favorite soap stars in action. 

As I grew older, my friends became obsessed with soap 
operas and when the Daytime Awards were on, our Friday 
nights would become boring and incomplete. 

Now, it seems that lam watching more soap operas than 
ever. Although I enjoy them, I cannot stop to relate my life 
to what I see on television. 

This brings me to my point: My life is one continuous 
soap opera. I would have to make it a cross between 
“General Hospital” and “Absolutely Fabulous.” Although 
the latter is not a soap opera, I can really relate to Edina and 
Patsy, but as a male version whose life isn’t merely as 
fabulous. 

There always seems to be crisis in my life, and although 
it is usually something petty, I feel as if I am being filmed 
and having a made for TV movie documenting my struggle 
to buy that pair of jeans, or to pay my bills, or even to help 
out my friends in their horrible relationships. 

My life revolves around misfortune, and although this 
is a harsh statement, it makes me realize that Shakespeare 
was right when he said that “life is a stage and each man 
has his part to play.” 

" Mystage has been constantly changing, andit is through 
these changes that I have become a better person. 

Today, I have taken on many challenges that lead to 
crisis. Working three jobs, going to school and trying to 
maintain an active social life are hard and | sometimes find 
myself out of the loop. It is crazy, but when my friends need 
me, it is to solve a problem or to be there to help them out. 
How “Melrose Place.” 

I hope that this is just a phase, but the miniseries that 
is my life is going on hiatus, or spinoff, which ever comes 
first. I will move at the end of the summer and leave all of 
this behind in the dust when I go to finish my degree. Thank 
God for that change, because there really is nothing to do 
here and for a soap opera to continue, you need some 
action. 

This is all in jest, but with crisis after crisis, one can only 
compare his or her life to what they see on TV. Maybe if I 
play my cards right, I will win a Daytime Emmy for best 
storyline. 

Isn't real life dandy? 


EK ach afternoon, my friend’s living room becomes a 


Co 
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Drop off your 
answers in our 
Student Center 
newsroom today. The 
first 10 who get the 
most answers right 
win a free coffee at 
Ji tters. bing 
Gag me! 80s trivia 

1. Name all five cast members of the 1985 film “The 
Breakfast Club.” 

2. Who sang “Rock Me Amadeus?” 

3. What was Demi Moore's problem in “St. Elmo's Fire?” 

4. How many sequels did “Friday the 13th” yield? 

S. Finish the line- “OK, here's the situation...” 

6. What happened on Nov. 9, 1989? 

7. What Nicholas Cage film does “Gag me” come from? 

8. Who sang the 1989 hit, “Toy Soldiers?” 

9. What was Debbie Gibson’s line of perfume called? 

10. What was the first video shown on MTV? 

See answers and winner's names in next issue. 
Answers to last weeks trivia; 1. Scuzzlebutt had celery for 
an arm and Patrick Duffy for a leg 2. David Caruso 3. 
Cheesey poofs 4. Brian Boitano 5. Stan and Kyle for 
breeding a pig with an elephant 6. Wendy Testaburger for 
her Chewbacca costume 7. Worcestershire sauce 8. By the 


George fire. 9.72 10. “Terrance and Phillip.” Winner was 
Jennie Foleetta. Congratulations! 


MY CORNFLAKES...ICE 
CREAM... WAFFLES... IN 


GRANDMA LET ME Do MY OWN 
SHOPPING AT THE GROCERY? 
STORE, TODAY? / , 


GOLLY GEE HONEY, 
You SHOULD HAVE SAID 
SOMETHING SOONER. 
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® Up and coming musicians get 
shut out in this year’s awards 
ceremony 

By CHRIS BLASDEL 


Arts & Entertainment Editor 


his year’s Grammy Awards came as a big surprise to 
many people in the music industry. Winners like Bob 


Dylan, James Taylor and Shawn Colvin walked away 
with awards in the three major categories and proved that 
good music takes time. 

The surprise of the night was Rockport native Paula 
Cole’s win of the Best New Artist award. Cole beat out 
Hanson, Fionna Apple and Erykah Badu, but she was shut 
out in thewother six categories she was nominated in. 

Dylan beat out Babyface and Radiohead for the Album 
of the year. Radiohead, a surprise in this category, were 
voted best album of 1997 by Spin and Rolling Stone 
magazines for their third album “OK Computer.” 

Folk singer turned rock star, Colvin won big in the song 
of the year category with “Sunny Came Home,” a track on 
her fifth album “A Few Small Repairs.” Colvin shut out 
Hanson, Babyface and Cole. This was the second Grammy 
Colvin has received, but for a different category. 

Other big winners on Grammy night were the Chemical 
| Brothers for best pop instrumental, Puff Daddy for best rap 


eS LAST THIRTY YEARS 
TAS BEN sick AND TIRED OF 

THROWING THEM ON THE 
FLOOR For You! 


i 
@' 
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Grammy's go to veteran artists 


performance and best rap album, and Tracy Chapman and 
John Lee Hooker for best pop duo or group. Chapman and 
Hooker beat out Barbra Streisand twice for two different 
collaborations. Streisand, who was recovering from the flu, 
did not appear at the Grammy’s to perform with Celine 
Dion. The duo was nominated for a collaboration called 
“Tell Him.” Instead, Dion performed her smash, “My Heart 


: Will Go On,” from 
Grammy Review 


“Titanic.” That song 
Academy Award. 


is nominated for an 

Besides the Cole disappointment, Babyface, who was 
nominated for his album “The Day,” walked away from this 
year’s awards empty handed. Babyface has one numerous 
Grammy’s in years past for his work in production and last 
year, walked away with the Song of the Year title for his 
collaboration with Eric Clapton on “Change the World.” 

Newcomers Hanson, a trio of brothers from Oklahoma, 
reinvented the bubblegum sound with their smash single 
“MMMBop.” Nominated for both Best New Artist and Song 
of the Year, Hanson too walked away with nothing. 

The Grammy’s are a method of recognizing talent and 
predicting who will be around for a while. Although album 
sales and airplay are important, it is the technical and 
artistic side of the album and songs that earns awards. 

Grammy night did shock, but for some, the awards were 
well-deserved for veterans like Dylan and Taylor who have 
been in this business for 30 years. The Grammy’s also 
proved that good music does get noticed and is rewarded. 
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Arts & ENTERTAINMENT 


GEORGE by MARK SZORADY 


ELBIE, WHERE /S SPARK'S UNICYCLE? 


T MEAN, SHE WOULDN'T 
BLUFFING ABOUT MOVING} ACTUALLY LEAVE US, 


ID YOU CHECK THE 
APIRAWON DATE? 


BUT WHAT ABOUT 


http://www reubenorg/georgtoon 


PLEASE,GOD 
M BE FO 
ie LVAT 


ALL OF THESE 
BOXES, TYRELL? 


IM TRYING, BUT IT 
KEEPS RUNNING AWAY! 
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LEE 


ARIES: (March 21 - April 20) 
Focus your energies on per- 
sonal challenges, instead of 
expecting too much from oth- 
ers. Your career is heading on 
an upward climb, and a pro- 
motion or more fulfilling 
position is possible. Your in- 
timate relationships need 


Take direct ac- 
tions to improve 
your relation- 
ships and career 
goals. There will be progress at work if you can get your 
ideas across successfully. Keep taking steps forward, no 
matter how small, to bring you closer to your goal at work. 

GEMINI: (May 22 - June 21) 

You will be able to accomplish anything you set your 
heart and mind to. This is one of your best times at home 
— harmony is everywhere. It’s time to take a personal 
inventory and start a self improvement program for your- 
self. Go it alone and stay focused at work. 

CANCER: (June 22 - July 23) 

Avoid making any promises, especially if it concerns 
money — you may not be able to keep those promises, no 
matter how hard you try. There are challenges in front of 
you at work, so make sure to do your personal best. Re- 
examine your goals and opportunities. 

LEO: (July 24 - Aug. 23) 

Go after your highest goal in the workplace, and you will 
be amazed at how close to this cherished goal you can get. 
You are in a serious mood, lost in thought, so go it alone. 
Be wary of your self-absorption, which makes you less 
sensitive to others. 

VIRGO: (Aug. 24 - Sept. 23) 

There finally will be an end in sight concerning the 
problems and obstacles regarding money. Be on your 


guard, for you may encounter someone who likes to 
surprise you with head games and power plays. Make 
decisions about important purchases — find the bargain. 

LIBRA: (Sept. 24 - Oct. 23) 

Any issues with your mate that have previously caused 
conflict will be resolved. If you are feeling restless, it may 
be time to take an impromptu pleasure trip. You've earned 
the right to be lazy, so explore at a leisurely pace. Your 
friendships are emphasized. 

SCORPIO: (Oct. 24 - Nov. 22) 

This week will find you starting new activities and 
making new friends. If you are in a strong relationship, it 
May possibly move towards marriage, and if you are 
married, you may start having children. It will be a chal- 
lenging work week, so pace yourself. 

SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 23 - Dec. 21) 

Take time alone to sort out conflicts that may be 
hampering your closest relationships. A great number of 
things can be accomplished in the workplace if you get 
cooperation from others. Your friends need to rely on you 
for emotional support and advice. Be careful not to let them 
take advantage of your services. 

CAPRICORN*(Dec. 22 - Jan. 20) 

Fireworks are likely at work. Take care of your own 
responsibilities and sidestep any arguments with co-work- 
ers. You are learning from your past mistakes, so there may 
be a clash with a close friend. Remember you can disagree 
without being disagreeable. 

AQUARIUS: (Jan. 21 - Feb. 19) 

You will make rapid progress with projects, and come 
up with fresh ideas for existing projects. There may be a 
relative who needs your help. There is great financial news 
in the near future for you and your family. Enjoy the 
company of good friends. 

PISCES: (Feb. 20 - March 20) 

Your priorities need to be straightened out, for both 
career and household responsibilities are competing for 
your attention. Taking on additional responsibilities at 
work — will mean more money coming your way. Your 
household is filled with affection and cooperation. 


| J p through the end of the semester, there are 
a bunch of activities and events going on at 
the college, which include helping you keep 
your skin soft during the summer sun, getting into 
better shape, picking up a few self defense moves and 
get togethers with college administrators to air your 
views about the good and bad of Northern Essex. 

At the gym, pool, ping-pong, pool tournaments 
and other activities are offered for you and your 
buddies. 

Joshua Kane will put on a performance of “Mur- 
derers, Madmen and Kings” at the college’s Top 
Notch Theater. 

Check out our list: 

March 11 to 13 

V Skin Care: Keeping Your Baby Face; Lawrence atrium, 
11a.m.to 1 p.m.Get some sun safety tips for your skin. Skin 
care appraisal from the American Cancer Society. Informa- 
tion on general skin care with complimentary products 
will be distributed. 

March 11 

V National Nutrition Month: Eat Right Campaign. Hav- 
erhill cafeteria, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. Learn how to eat well by 
choosing healthy foods and unscramble the new food 
labeling charts. 

V Ping Pong Tournament at the sport & fitness center, 
noon. 

V Get together with college President David Hartleb and 
Vice President Mary Ellen Ashley for a bagel and coffee talk 
session, Haverhill cafeteria, 11:30 a.m. 

March 23 

V Healthy Cooking, lecture hall A, noon. Presented by 

Claudette Novak, registered dietician. 
March 25 

v Come see a performance of Joshua Kane’s “Murder- 
ers, Madmen and Kings;” Top Notch Theater, Haverhill, 1 
p.m. In the tradition of Sir John Gielgud’s “Ages of Man,” 
Kane brings to life the most vivid characterizations from 
Shakespeare’s plays, exposing the barbarism of so-called 
civilized man while illuminating the nobility of the human 
spirit. 

April 3 

V Natural High Night: come for fun and games; sport 
& fitness center, 6 to 9 p.m. 

April 14 

V Bagel & Coffee Talk Session II; Lawrence Atrium, 
noon. If you missed the first meeting in Haverhill, sit down 
in Lawrence with Hartleb and Ashley and discuss what is 
good about NECC and things which could make it a better 
place to attend college. 

April 15 

Healthy Cooking; Lawrence atrium, noon. Presented by 

Claudette Novak, a registered dietician. 
April 17 

v Frisbee Golf held outside the sport & fitness center, 

noon. Get together a group of friends for battle. 
April 19 

v Big Easy Jazz Band & Brunch, Haverhill cafeteria, 11 
a.m. The Big Easy Jazz Band, featuring jazz clarinetist 
Sammy Rimmington, will perform. Admission charges 
include the cost of brunch: $10 for students, $15 for others. 

April 25 

V Family Fun Festival, outside sport & fitness center, 10 
a.m. to 3 p.m. The day will include music, games, prizes, 
food and more. 


G66 All My Life,” K-Ci & JoJo- For once, an R&B song that 
really zips. These boys from the band Jodeci are all 
grown up and singing their hearts out. A truely 

romantic tune for you and your loved one. 

“You're Still the One,” Shania Twain- Believe it or not, 
country music is getting better, and veteran Shania Twain 
has followed Leann Rimes and is now a crossover success 
with this hit. Eating up both country and top 40 radio 
stations, Twain’s single is on the way to reaching the top 
spot on both charts. 

“Torn,” Natalie Imbruglia- The sound of Paula Cole, Lisa 
Loeb and Sarah McLachlan all combine to form Natalie 
Imbruglia. The year of the woman is upon us and with 
talent like this, Imbruglia will be a staple on the main stage 
of this year’s Lillith Tour. 

“Caress Me Down,” Sublime- The surviving members of 
Sublime must be happy because their self-titled album has 
yielded so many hot tunes. This one is on the raunchy side, 
but it gets you jamming. A mixture of the punk and the 
reggae work well. It is too bad that Bradley Nowell is not 
around to savor in the success of his hard working band. 

“Too Much,” Spice Girls- The Spice Girls are bigger than 
ever with the success of their movie, “Spiceworld!” This 
song is a cut off of the soundtrack, and it is climbing up the 
charts at a rapid pace. “Too Much” is totally spicey and 
chock full of Girl Power! 

“Frozen,” Madonna- Madonna is back with her latest 
album “Ray of Light,” and this single. Using a mixture of 
tribal, jungle and drum machines, Madonna is just proving 
she is still ahead of her time. Madonna has become the icon 
f-~ popular music and this is her way of showing it. 


ts 
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Arts & ENTERTAINMENT 


‘Twelfth Night’ coming to Top Notch Stage 


When: March 27, 28, and April 24. 
_Shows start at 8 p.m. 


@ Shakespeare comedy of 
mistaken identity comes 


to NECC 


By BETH WHITE 
Staff Reporter 


catch one of his masterpiece comedies 

a little later this month as the Top 
Notch Players offer their production of 
“Twelfth Night.” 

Unlike some attempts to update 
Shakespeare’s works, this will be a faithful 
reproduction of the play’s original format, 
complete with period costumes. 

“Very little has been changed,” assures 
set and costume designer Susan Sanders. 
“It’s a pretty true adaptation other than a 
few lines have been cut.” 

“Twelfth Night” is a satiric tale that 
takes a funny look at love and the foolish 
things it makes people do. 


} ans of “the Bard” will have a chance to 


Ticket prices: $4 for students and 
senior citizens, general admission is 
$5, held at Haverhill campus. 


“Seeing Shakespeare performed is dif- 
ferent than reading Shakespeare in English 
class,” Sanders insists. “It’s fun. This play is 
a broad comedy full of practical jokes and 
mistaken identity.” 

The 19 member student cast includes 
several Top Notch veterans. Donny 
Mustapha plays the lead, Duke Orsino. Other 
prominent roles feature Dave Charest as Sir 
Andrew, Jane Danahy as Olivia, Marie-Helene 
Renaud as Viola, Mark Morrison as Malvolio 
and Cherie Thrunstrom as Feste the clown. 
Kim DiVincenzo wears the stage manager's 
hat. 

Complimenting these players is a group 
of Top Notch novices who will be making 
their debut on the Top Notch stage. 

The show is directed by Jim Murphy. 


Donny Mustapha photo 


SAY WHAT?: Jon Sefel gives advice to David Charest, as Charlotte Ringleb looks on 


during a recent rehearsal 


A & E editor takes stab at who will and who won’t win 


® Forget Siskel and 
Ebert, as the Big Cheese 
places his picks for 
Hollywood’s big night 


By CHRIS BLASDEL 


Arts & Entertainment Editor 


he Academy Awards will be held on 
Ties 23, and what better way to get 

in the spirit than to place my picks in 
the significant categories. 

“Titanic” leads the way with 14 Oscar 
nominations, followed by “Good Will Hunt- 
ing” with nine. The disappointment here is 
that Leonardo DiCaprio was not nominated 
in his performance for “Titanic,” but his co- 
star Kate Winslet was. : 

Winslet is no stranger to the nomina- 
tion. In 1995, she was nominated in the Best 
Supporting Actress category for her role in 
Emma Thompson’s “Sense and Sensibility.” 

The real surprise is that two films in the 


TriStar photo 

HELEN HUNT: She’s smiling about her 
nomination for her performance in “As 
Good as it Gets.” 
Best Picture category were independently 
made. “Good Will Hunting” and “The Full 
Monty” both had small budgets, but were 
quite enjoyable and enlightening films. 

For Best Picture, my pick is “Titanic.” A 
film that has beat box office records and has 
been labeled the most expensive film made 
surely deserves this award. 

“Titanic,” the tear-jerking story of lost 


love and catastrophe, has become an in- 
stant classic for moviegoers alike. 

My pick for Best Director is James 
Cameron for “Titanic.” With all of the time 
and money spent on this enjoyable film, he 
is a shoo-in for the award. 

Best Actor will go to Matt Damon for his 
role in “Good Will Hunting.” A shining star 
in 1997, Damon not only starred in this 
film, but co-wrote the screenplay with best 
friend and side-kick Ben Affleck. 

Best Actress will go to Helen Hunt for 
“As Good as it Gets.” Her role as a waitress 
who falls in love with an obsessive compul- 
sive man, played by Jack Nicholson, has 
made her a hit and has proved the United 
States really is “Mad About” Helen Hunt. 

Hunt will face tough competition from 
Winslet and “Mrs. Brown's” Judy Dench. 

The Best Supporting categories are a bit 
tougher to pick because all of the talent is 
quite good. 

For Best Supporting Actor, my pick is 
Robin Williams for “Good Will Hunting.” 
His role as Dr. Jack Maguire is riveting and 
moving. His performance is a change from 


the Williams’ well-known comedic roles, 

He will face tough competition from 
Burt Reynolds, who starred as porn pro- 
ducer Jack Horner in “Boogie Nights,” the 
film about the dark side of the porn indus- 
try. 
Best Supporting Actress should go to 
Minnie Driver for “Good Will Hunting.” She 
was brilliant in her role as the English 
student who charms Will Hunting and falls 
in love with him. Driver took on the role 
and ran with it. She too is a shoo-in for the 
award. 

However, do not be surprised to hear 
Joan Cusack’s name called for her perfor- 
mance in the gay farce “In & Out.” As the 
jilted bride, Cusack was quick on the screen 
and made Paul Rudnick’s story exciting and 
clever. 

As the Oscars move closer, prepare your- 
self to be shipwrecked by the wins of “Ti- 
tanic” and the surprises from “Good Will 
Hunting.” 


Staying in touch with the decade of greed, mohawks, make-up 


@ Today’s styles, music 
have been influenced by 
the past decade 


By KIM ZIBOLIS 
Staff Reporter 


was “Hangin’ Tough” for the New 

# Kids on the Block, teens with big 
perms and spiked hair would jam to songs 
like the Locomotion. 

No matter who you were, you knew all 
the lyrics to at least one Michael Jackson 
song. 

Boy, how times they are a changing. Now 
bands like Third Eye Blind and the Wu Tang 
Clan are hitting the top of the music charts. 
Fionna Apple is one of the hottest female 
singers to hit the airwaves while “Big” 
Willie Smith is waking up from that night- 
mare and getting “Jiggy wit it.” 

The "80s were a period of trials and 
tribulations. It was an era that was a parent's 
nightmare. It came in with Boy George and 
walked out with Vanilla Ice. The styles 
ranged from mohawks to parachute pants. 

Tunes from 10,000 Maniacs, Def Leppard, 
and the Thompson Twins were playing out 
of every portable radio and boombox. This 
musical generation grabbed attention not 
only with the influence of fashion, but also 
with the words that were spoken. Honestly, 
who would have thought that anything 
from the "80s would be “reborn,” so to 
speak. 

“The ‘80s were fun at the time, but in 
retrospect they were pretty stupid,” said 
Geoff Stevenes, a business student. “I lis- 
tened to music from Def Leppard, Aerosmith, 


B ack in the days when every young girl 


ZZ Top and Van Halen. The '80s were like 
any other decade; music defined the time.” 
Today we have more and more bands 
taking older songs and reinventing them. 
What happened, did they lose their origi- 
nality cap? Or is it that older music is 
known; it’s popular and people want it. 

“I don’t like what the bands are doing 
now. The more original the song the better, 
but they are doing what sells,” said Gennifer 
Brown, liberal arts/science major. 
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The popularity of rap singer Puff Daddy 
soared when he took The Police's hit, “Every 
Breath You Take” and remixed it as a dedi- 
cation to his friend and partner Notorious 
BIG: “I'll be Missing You.” 

Not only was the song a huge hit last 
summer, but it also drew tears from some 
eyes when it was performed by Puff Daddy 
and Sting at the MTV Music Awards. 

“The ‘80s were one of the best times 
ever,” said Noah Miklas, a business transfer 


Planning to take the oe S.AT. 
e American Citizenship Exam ?? 


Want to learn to read both faster 
and better ? 


Does your child need help in math 
or reading? 


The Kenoza Learning & Test Prep Center at Northem Essex Community 
College has the right workshop at the right price!!! Check out our 6-week or intensive 
workshops that are offered evenings or on Saturdays on the Haverhill campus. The 


cost is $129 for each workshop, plus materials fee. 


Ask us about our new Learning Center (opening in the spring) for academic skills 
remediation/enhancement for elementary and secondary schoo! students. 


For times/dates, call 978-556-3613 for a brochure. 


student. “Especially for Los Angeles sports 
fans, the Lakers won five championships.” 

It is clear to see that the ’80s has had a 
great impact on the influence of music and 
those who grew up throughout them. 

“L loved the *80s,” said Siobhan Cook, a 
general studies student. “I loved the music, 
movies and the big hair and makeup.” 

“I just want you to know that when 
people start wearing their collar up again, 
it is me that started it,” Cook said. 


e TOEFL 
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Intramurals abound this semester 


® Sport and fitness 
center offers fun for 
students, staff and 
their families 


By TODD HART 
Sports Editor 


or students looking for some- 
Pies to do between or after 

classes, take a walk over to 
the sports and fitness center on 
campus located next to the Spurk 
building. 

As part of the college’s Life and 
Healthy Living Unit, many intra- 
mural sports and recreational 
events are open to students and 
staff. 

On any given day students or 
staff can walk into the gymna- 
sium and participate in a number 
of games and activities including: 

* Pickup basket- 
ball games 


starting March 25 and softball on 
Fridays beginning April 3. 

Student John Bilodeau, who 
helped set up the intramural foot- 
ball program for this semester, 
said he also enjoys the open gym 
and the intramural hockey. 

“I found out about all of the 
programs from seeing the flyers 
and just hanging out down here,” 
he said. 

The intramural floor hockey is 
one ofa number of new programs 
started just this semester. Back- 
gammon tournaments, frisbee golf 
and the Miracle Mile, a one mile 
jog around the college’s track for 
prizes, are also new programs 
geared towards attracting stu- 
dents. 

Fitness programs are also avail- 
able for this semester as well in- 
cluding a popular aerobics pro- 
gram on Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday from 11 a.m. to noon. Fit- 
ness walking runs from noon to 1 


p-m. on Mondays, beginning April 
6. 

While there is already a set 
schedule of events for this semes- 
ter, events are always being added, 
and students and staff are encour- 
aged to offer their suggestions. 

“Just this semester we had a 
student interested in a kayaking 
trip and found that many other 
students were interested as well, 
so we are definitely looking into 
that,” Santin said. 

Fridays are always big days in 
the sport and fitness center. Pizza 
is served at the snack bar, along 
with healthy snacks and bever- 
ages which are sold daily. Also, 
pool tournaments are held on the 
last Friday of every month. 

“We're really trying to meet 
students needs here,” Santin said. 

Two big events are coming up 
towards the end of the semester 
that will be geared toward family 
fun. 


The family fun fest, sponsored 
by student activities, is geared to- 
ward fun for family and friends. 
This will be held on Saturday, April 
25 and wil! include as of yet unde- 
termined games, music and food. 
Admission is free. 

NECC’s “Natural High Nights” 
offer students an alternative to 
partying. Sponsored by the Na- 
tional Intramural and Recreational 
Sports Association, the upcoming 
event on April 3 will include unde- 
termined games, activities and 
food. 

“It offers a way to have chemi- 
cal free fun and stay out of trouble,” 
Santin said. 

“This is a fun place whether 
you want to use the fitness center 
or play games or just hang out,” 
she said. 

Ifinterested in participating in 
any programs, pick up a schedule 
in the sport and fitness center or 
contact Santin at the center. 


- Billiards 

- Table tennis 

- Darts 

- Chess, checkers 
or Spanish Scrabble 

The activities are 
available on a daily 
basis. 

For those people 
looking to get in- 
volved in intramu- 
ral activities, get to- 
gether some friends 
and try out: 3-on-3 
basketball, floor 
hockey, soccer and 
softball. 

“Intramurals are 
probably the most 
popular programs 
we offer especially 
three-on-three bas- 
ketball,” said Pamela 
Santin, athletic co- 
ordinator. 

Intramurals run 
from noon to 1 p.m. 
Floor hockey is held 
on Mondays, soccer 
on Wednesdays 


Baseball 


@ from page 20 


“They were 
ranked fifth in the 
country last year so 
that will definitely 
be a good test for 
us,” Caravella said. 

The schedule 
only gets harder af- 
ter that with at least 
three games against 
four-year colleges. 

The schedule in- 
cludes games 
against a strong 
Tufts University 
team, Caravella’s 
former team, and 
Norwalk University, 
who were ranked 
fifth in the country 
last year. Perenial 
powerhouse 
Quinsigamond 
should also provide 
the Knights with 
some stiff competi- 
tion. 

Despite the 
team’s tough sched- 
ule, Caravella is op- 
timistic this squad 
will surprise many 
with its depth and 
talent. 

_ “If we play to- 
getheras ateamand 
practice hard we 
should be very com- 
petitive this season.” 


NEWBURY COLLEGE | 
Ma chelor's Degrecs 


Just 4 miles from the excitement of downtown Boston, lies Newbury College's beautiful campus in Brookline — and the opportunity to 


take your college education further. In addition to our Associate's degrees, Newbury offers specialized Bachelor's degrees for your 
professional success. A Newbury Bachelor's degree will give you the extra edge you need in todays competitive job market. And our 
policies make it easy to transfer credits, too. Not to mention Newbury’s financial aid counselors will work closely with you and your 
family to assist you in financing your Bachelors degree — whether it be through scholarships, grants, or loans. It's time to prepare 
yourself for the Real World. At Newbury. 


Bachelor's of Science Programs 


Accounting 


Business Management 
International Business Management 


Health Care Administration Concentration 


Legal Studies 


Criminal Justice Concentration 


a 


Visit us at www.newbury.edu 
Call 1-800-NEWBURY or (617) 730-7007 or e-mail: info@newbury.edu for more information 
Newbury College Admission Center, 129 Fisher Avenue, Brookline, Massachusetts 02146 


Athletes 
make for 
poor role 
models 


@ Today’s troubled 
athletes have no 
respect for authority 
or their fans 


runk driving, assault and 
D battery, drug possession 

and rape: Sounds like sto- 
ries you would read in your local 
newspaper’s crime log, huh? 

Well, if you flip to the sports 
pages of the Boston newspapers, 
you are bound to find one or a 
number of these stories there as 
well. 

It seems like everyday I read 
about an athlete who has been 
arrested or suspended from his 
sport for some inexcusable act. 

Let’s start with our good friend 
Mo Vaughn. He went out of his 
way to try and be a role model for 
area youth while trying to teach 
them what is right and what is 
wrong. Stay out of trouble, he 
says. 

Hey Maurice, practice what you 
preach, buddy. Frequenting strip 
clubs and flipping your car over 
after hitting an abandoned car on 
the side of the highway is not 
exactly the best example for 
today’s impressionable youth. Of 
course, Mo was cleared of any 
wrongdoing. 

Then we have Golden State 
Warriors guard Latrell Sprewell, 
who did his best impression of the 
Boston Strangler and tried to choke 
the life out of coach PJ. Carlesimo. 
Sprewell’s excuse was that he 
couldn’t handle the coach yelling 
at him anymore so he snapped. 

Somebody ought to let young 
Latrell know that is what bosses 
do, they yell. What is he going to 
do if his next coach yells at him, 
bite his ear off? Latrell, ifyou don’t 
want to hear it, dig into your 
millions of dollars and buy some 
earplugs. 

Let’s not forget his recent mis- 
hap on the highway either. He not 
only crashed his car, but also some 
other innocent commuter’s as 
well. Fortunately, no one was hurt. 

Last but not least we have our 
crowd surfing Patriots Drew 
Bledsoe and Max Lane. Getting 
into the spirit of a concert by the 
rock band, Everclear, they decided 
they would get up on the stage 
and dive off into the crowd be- 
cause the crowd really wanted 
them to. ‘ 

Just say no to peer pressure, 
boys. I know it might be hard after 
all the free beers, but you need to 
set the right example for today’s 
youth, especially your own kid, 
Drew. 

As for Dave Meggett’s travails 
with the “Happy Hooker” in 
Montreal, I wouldn't worry about 
it Dave. . 

As we have all learned, profes- 
sional athletes are untouchable. 
So come football season, you will 
still be out on the football field 
making your millions. 
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Take me out to the ballgame 


Todd Hart photo 
TAKING HIS CUTS: Joe Sabia gets in his share of batting practice 
in the cage as the NECC men’s baseball team prepares for its game 
at the University of Tampa over spring break. 


Strong pitching 
staff looks to help 
team with tough 
schedule ahead 


By TODD HART 
Sports Editor 


he men’s spring season base- 

ball team has a strong 

nucleus of players, a deeper 

bench and is expecting to improve 
upon last year’s 6-11 record. 

With about 16 players on this 
semester’s squad coach Mike 
Caravella will have a deep bench 
to work with. 

The team won six games with 
10 players last season so Caravella 
is optimistic that the size of this 
year’s team will make them even 
more competitive this season. 

“One of our strengths is that 
we have so many bodies on this 
season’s team,” he said. 

“I think talent-wise we are very 
strong and the team has looked 
really sharp so far,” pitcher Mike 
Gorman said. 

Another strength is the num- 
ber of pitchers, one of the deepest 
positions on the team. 

This year’s pitching staff in- 
cludes top pitchers Mike Clements, 
Kevin Wain, Chris Twombly, Jim 
Gray, and co-captains Lenny Carter 
and Gorman. 

“Gorman and Carter are prob- 
ably my two top pitchers at this 
point,” Caravella said. “Gorman 
pitched very well in the fall going 
3-0.” 

“I’m just going to try and help 
the program get off the ground 
this season,” Gorman said. “We 


have a lot to prove and we just 
have to go out and play.” 

Gray, a transfer from St. 
Joseph’s College in Maine, willalso 
be looked upon to add depth in 
both the infield and outfield. 

“Most of the players are ath- 
letes who can play a number of 
positions so that is really helpful,” 
he said. 

The lefthanded Carter and Jer- 
emy Purington will be looked to 
for a strong all-around effort at 
the plate this season. 

One weakness Caravella sees is 
the team’s lack of experience both 
at the college level and working as 
a unit. 

“There seems to be two tiers of 
teams, the ones that are perenni- 
ally very strong and then there are 
the bottom feeders,” he said. “We 
as a team have to decide which 
way to go.” 

Caravella has brought in a 
group of players he thinks will 


Todd Hart + hots 
HE’S LIKE A VACUUM: Kevin Wain fields a grounder as he and the 
rest of the Knights get ready for the season ahead. 


help the team in regards to having 
a winning attitude. That group of 
four teammates from Reading 
High School's state championship 
team, Dan Farnham, Joe Sabia, 
Purington and Gray, will be looked 
upon to help in leadership roles as 
well. 

“These players really know 
what it takes to win so that is a 
plus for us,” Caravella said. 

The team returns two players 
from last year's squad, Purington 
and Kevin Barry. Caravella is hop- 
ing these two players will be able 
to help out some of the younger 
players. 

“These players have an idea of 
what's to be expected,” he said. 
“So I’m looking for them to lead by 
example throughout the season.” 

The team begins its season in 
Florida with two games against 
the University of Tampa’s junior 


varsity team March 17 and 18. 
@ continued on page 19 


Meet this yeas S men’s baseball team 


Chris Twombly Kevin Barry 
Haverhill High Methuen High 
Liberal Arts Liberal Arts 
pitcher/outfield first base 


Brian Angelari Mike Caron 
Methuen High Bishop Fenwick 
Business Criminal Justice 
third base outfield 


Mike Gorman 
Bishop Fenwick 
Criminal Justice 

first base outfield 


Gene Mondalto 
Amesbury High 


Greg Laflamme 
Andover High 


Jack Glazebrook Mike Reilly 
Andover High Lowell High 
Liberal Arts Liberal Arts 
middle infield 


Aaron Clopton Joe Sabia 
Newburyport High Reading High 
Social Psychology 


pitcher/outfield 


Dan Farnham Jim Gray 


Reading High Reading High 
Business Computer Science —_ General Studies 
shortstop catcher second base 


Mike Clements Lenny Carter 
Sanborn Regional _PinkertonAcademy Salem (N.H.) High 
Liberal Arts Liberal Arts Liberal Arts 


pitcher pitcher/outfield 


Photos by Donny Mustapha (not pictured are Jeremy Purington & Guillermo Mendez) 


Kevin Wain 


shortstop/pitcher 


